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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Chronological Records of the British Royal and 
Commercial Navy, from the earliest period 
(A.D. 827), to the present time (1827). 
Founded on Official Documents, &c. By 
César Moreau, French Vice Consul in 
London, Member of the Royal Institution, 
&e. pp. 85. London, 1827. Treuttel 
and Wiirtz. 

To those who are acquainted (and who in the 

commercial or literary world can be otherwise) 

with that extraordinary work of M.C. Moreau, 
in which with incredible industry and surpri- 
sing accuracy, he presented at one view every 
thing connected with the state of Birtish trade, 
during the last century anda quarter, and that 
no less laborious and difficult compilation, in 
which embracing more than two centuries of 
the wide and intricate operations ofcommerce, 
he placed before the public a clear and faith- 
ful statement of the East India Company’s 
records and financial affairs,—to those, we 
say, who are acquainted with those striking 
instances of united talent, ingenuity, and la- 
bour, it were perfectly useless to represent the 
peculiar fitness of M. Moreau for the great 
task which he hashere accomplished. What- 
ever of zeal and perseverance, of indefatiga- 
ble effort, careful investigation, and untiring 
research were derpanded by the present his- 
tory, M. Moreau has thoroughly supplied. In 
the triumphant fulfilment ofa gigantic under- 
taking, he has no less ensured the respectful 
attention of the present age, than the grati- 
tude and admiration of posterityx—and has 
erected to himself an honourable and enduring 
monument in the three national works, with 
which he has at once benefited our country, 
and adorned our literature. ‘ 
Nothing that we could offer in the way of 
quotation, or might attempt descriptively, 
would convey to our readers an idea of the 
ample and diversified masses of information 





which are here collected. The author’s ma- 
terials have been scarce tracts (British and | 
Foreign), valuable authenticated and origisial | 
manuscripts, and parliamentary records, all | 
of which he has illustrated with copious tables, | 
constructed on a novel and ingenious plan, | 
exhibiting every thing of moment in Naval | 
Chronology, and frequently acquainting us | 
with particulars of which we were either en- | 
urely ignorant, or Only partially informed, 
From M. Moreau’s interesting account of our 
earliest naval annals, we select a passage 
which describes the strenuous endeavours of 
the patriotic Alfred to raise an adequate sea- 
force for the protection of his country. 





‘ . 
‘ There can be no question, that the first 
Nglish monarchs, Egbert, Ethelwulph, and 


bis three ¢ | 
Hs three elder sons, who were all cruelly ha- | 


rassed by the continual invasions of the Danes, 
were very sensible of the disadvantages they 
laboured under, for want of a sufficient fleet to 
meet their enemies at sea, and prevent their 
landing ; and that they were earnestly desir- 
ous of supplying that defect. But there is 
nothing in the world more difficult than to 
restore a naval power when it is fallen into 
decay, in a country where there is litile fo- 
reign trade, to furnish ships, and to be a 
nursery for seamen ; and in the face of ene- 
mies who are masters of the sea. To an or- 
dinary genius, this must appear impractica- 
ble. What admiration, then, is justly due to 
that extraordinary prince, who not only at- 
tempted, but accomplished that difficult un- 
dertaking ; who raised a mighty naval power 
almost out of nothing ; revived foreign trade, 


and wrested the dominion of the seas out of | 


the hands of the insulting Danes? This was 
the great Alfred, who presents himself in so 
many amiable points of view, to one who 
Studies the Anglo-Saxon history, that it is im- 
possible not to contract the fondest and most 
enthusiastic admiration of his character. It 
is much to be lamented, that we have such 
imperfect accounts of the means by which 
this great prince accomplished the many 
wonders of his reign, and particulars of the 
methods by which he restored the naval 
power and_ foreign trade of England, when 
they were both annihilated. The few histo- 
rians of those times were wretched monks, 
who knew little of these matters, and thought 
it sufficient to register, in their meagre chro- 
nicles, that such and such things were done, 
without acquainting us with the means by 
Which they were accomplished. We must 
try, however, to make the best of the few im- 
perfect hints which they have left us, and en- 
deavour to set this important part of the na- 
val history of Eugland in as clear a light as 
possible. 

‘Nothing can more fully demonstrate the 
low state of the shipping and trade of Eng- 
land at the accession of Alfred to the crown, 
than the feebleness of the first fleet with 
which he encountered his enemies at sea. 
After four years preparation, he got together 
five or six small vessels, with which he put 
to sea in person, A. D. 875, and meeting 
with six sail of Danish pirates, he boldly at- 
tacked them, took one; and put the rest to 
flight. (Chron. Saxon, p. 83.) A victory 
which, though small in itself, probably gave 
him no little joy, as it was on an element to 
which the Anglo-Saxons had long been 
strangers. His misfortunes at land, which 
threatened the total ruin of himself and king- 
dom, obliged him to suspend the prosecution 
of his design of raising a naval power for 
some time. But no sooner had he retrieved 
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his affairs by the great victory which he ob- 
tained over the Danes at Eddington, A. D. 
878, than he resumed his former scheme, and 
pursued it with redoubled ardour: and the 
means he employed to accomplish it were 
equally humane and wise. Instead of satis- 
fying his revenge, by putting the remains of 
the Danish army to the sword when they were 
in his power, he granted them an honourable 
capitulation, persuaded their leaders to be- 
come Christians, assigned them lands in Fast 
Anglia and Northumberland, and made it 
their interest to defend that country which 
they came to plunder. (W. Nalms. 1. 2, c. 4.) 
With the assistance of these Danes, who had 
many ships, and were excellent sailors, he 
fitted out a powerful feet, which Asserius 
tells us he manned with pirates, which was 
the name then commonly given to the Danes 
by all the other nations of Europe; and with 
this fleet he fought many battles against other 
Danish fleets with various success. (Asser. 
p. 9.) There can be no doubt that this wise 
prince put many of his own natural subjects 
on board that fleet, beth to learn the arts of 
navigation and fighting ships, and to secure 
the fidelity of the Danes; of which he had 
good reason to be suspicious. Still further 
to increase the number of his seamen, he in- 
vited all foreigners, partigularly the people of 
Old Saxony and Friesland, to enter into his 
service, and gave them every possible encou- 
ragement. (Asser. p. 13.) As he well knew 
that a flourishing trade was the best nursery 
for seamen, and of great advantage to the 
kingdom, he excited his subjects to embark 
in it by various means, as particularly by 
lending them money and ships, and by 
others, that will be hereafter mentioned. (An- 
derson’s History of Commerce, c. 1, p. 44.) 
Gy these, and probably by other methods 
which have not come to our knowledge, Al- 
fred raised so great a naval powér in a few 
years, that he was able to secure the coasts of 
his kingdom, and protect the trade of his sub- 
jects. 

‘King Alfred, who may, with great pro- 
priety, be called the father of the British 
navy, raised the naval power and foreign 
commerce of England, from that state of an- 
nihilation, in which he found them at the be- 
ginning of his reign, and before the end of it, 
rendered them both much greater than ever 
they had been in any former period of the 
Saxon government. That the naval power 
of England was greater in his time than evér 
it had been before, is evident, from the many 
victories which he obtained over the Danes 
at sea, who, till then, had been considered as 
invincible on that element.’ 

In this style does the author travel down to 
our own times, omitting no event of interest, 
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suppressing no circumstance worthy of consi- 
deration ; and, in a word, providing us with 
a naval history, more concise, and at tle same 
time more comprehensive, than any we could 
previously boast. 

One of the most easily extractable portions 
of these Records, is a ‘ Iistory of the Steam 
Navigation,’ an article compressing so many 
facts within small space, yet connecting them 
so clearly, that we have much pleasure in 
copying the whole. 

‘fhe idea of propelling vessels by the 
action vf wheels and paddles, instead of 
Oars, seems to have occurred at a remote 
period. The mode of carrying the project 
into execution, is clearly, though con- 
cisely, described in a very curious and 
learned treatise, De Re Militari, by Val- 
turius, of Rimini. This remarkable work is 
justly deemed one of the finest and earliest 
specimens of typography and wood-engrav- 
ing. It was first printed by John of Verona, 
in 1472, and from the same press an Italian 
translation of it, by Paul Ramusio, issued 
in 1483. It was afterwards reprinted, at 
Paris, in 1532, in the original Latin, by the 
celebrated printer, Christian Wechelius. 

‘The atmospherical steam-engine, which 
had been invented by Nerrcomen, and im- 
proved by Brighton, began to be pretty gene- 
rally adopted in the coal-works about the 
year 1720, and it does not seem to have 
required any great stretch of imagination to 
direct such an efficient power to other pur- 

voses besides the raising of water. 

‘The first attempt, on record, to apply 
steam to navigation, was made by Jonathan 
lulls, who, on the 21st of December, 1736, 
obtained a patent, to endure for 144 years, 
for what may, without impropriety, be called 
a steam-boat. The letters-patent, and a 
description of this boat, illustrated with a 
plate, are contained in a very rare tract; 
published by Hulls, in 1737, under the fol- 
lowing tide: A Description and Draught 
of a new-inveuted Machine for carrying 
Vessels or Ships out of or into any Harbour, 
Port, or River, against Wind and Tide, or 
ina Calm, i 

‘Thus Jonathan Hulls appears to have 
been the first person who suggested the pro- 
pulsion of vessels by paddle wheels moved 
by steam. His mode of converting the recti- 
lineal into arotatory motion, was ingenious; 
though not so simple as the crank. About 
the year 1772, the celebrated Mr. Watt had 
completely remodelled the steam-engine ; 
and before 1779 it was, by various improve- 
ments, reduced to a compendious form, and 
adopted to almost every purpose where great 
power was required. The idea of employing 
it to propel vessels then naturally suggested 
itself. One of the first to whom it occurred, 
was the Marquis De Jouffroy, who,in 17381, 
constructed a steam-boat, on the Saone at 
Lyons, it was 140 feet long, and he made 
several experiments with it. 

‘In 1785, two keen competitors for the inven- 
tion ofsteam-navigation, appeared in America ; 
viz. James Rumsey of Virginia, and John 
Fitch of Philadelphia. 

‘ Patrick Miller, Esq. 
Dumfiiesshire, made many cxperiments on 


of Dalswinton. in | 
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the best mode of impelling single, double, 
and triple vessels, with paddle-wheels, by the 
power of men and horses; aud printed and 
circulated extensively, an account of a Triple 
Vessel and wheels, in February, 1787. In 
this tract, he states, “* 1 have also reason to 
believe, that the power of the steam-engine 
may be applied to work the wheels so as to 
give them a quicker motion, and, conse- 
quently, to increase that of the ship. In the 
course of this summer, (1787) I intend to 
make the experiment.” 

The first American steam-boat which com- 
pletely succeeded, was launched at New 
York, on the 3rd of October, 1807, (five 
years before the construction of the Comet, at 
Port-Glasgow,) and soon after plyed between 
that city and Albany, a distance of 160 
miles. 

In Great Britain, steam-vessels were first 
brought into use, in 1812, upon the Clyde 
They were built at Port-Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Dumbarton. When launched, they 
were towed at a very trifling expense up the 
Clyde to Glasgow, situated in the midst of 
inexhaustible mines of coal and iron, and 
where the number of skilful, practical engi- 
neers and artificers rendered the construction 
of the engines and machinery easy, and the 
prices moderate. 

‘The early experiments were, of course, 
made upon a small scale. The first steam- 
boat actually put to use there was the Comet, 
(40 fect keel, 104 feet beam, 4 wheels, 4 
shovel-shaved-paddles on each, with a cistern 
of fresh water to feed the boiler,) she had an 
engine of only three horses’ power. 

‘The success of the first experiment soon 
excited competition ; and a larger vessel, the 
Elizabeth, (58 feet on deck, 11 feet beam, 
with an engine of 8 horses’ power,) was com- 
pleted in March, 1813, and for a_ time 
proved very profitable to the proprietors. 
The third boat, the Clyde, which began ply- 
ing in July in the same year, was still larger 
in her dimensions ; being 70 feet keel, 75 feet 
on deck, 13 feet beam, with an engine of 
14 horses’ power. 

‘In 1823, there were about thirty-five steam 
vessels on the Frith of Clyde, some of which 
| sail from Glasgow almost every hour, or half 
hour, during day-light, to the various ports,&c. 
| Since 1821, two steam-vessels have regularly 
sailed from Leith to Aberdeen, calling at seve- 
| ral of the intermediate ports. Five or six steam 
‘luggage boats are constantly employed as 
‘lighters and draggers of other boats, for the 
speedy conveyance of goods from Glasgow 
to the parts of exportation, and occasionally 
towing large vessels in or out of harbour. 
The annual voyages of each of those 35 
vessels may be averaged at 10,000 English 
| miles, consequently, the whole sail 350,000 
| miles yearly, or nearly 14 times the circum- 
ference of our globe. 

‘On the Holyhead station, to carry mails 
between England and Ireland, there are three 
| steam-vessels employed. The average pas- 
‘sage is half the time in which the average 
| passage of sailing vessels used to perform the 
| vovage. 
| ‘It appears from the Rey 
| Committee of the House « 
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for Session, 1817, that there were then 
17 large steam-boats in constant employ- 
ment on the American rivers, besides ferry. 
boats. 

‘ The Savannah, of 350 tons, was the first 
steam-vessels that crossed the Atlantic. She 
arrived at Liverpool on the 20th of June, 
1819. 

‘At present, steam-boats frequently ply 
between London and Dieppe, Rouen, Havre 
de Grace, Cadiz, Corunna, Alicant, Vigo, 
Lisbon, and other ports of France, Spain, 
and Portugal. Every season they are be- 
coming more numerous, and adventurous, in 
sailing to greater distances, and through 
heavier seas; such as, the Bay of Biscay, 
the Mediterranean, the Baltic, the Gulfs of 
Finland, Bothnia, &c. A_ steam-packet, 
carrying the mail, now sails between Kiel, 
in Holstein, and Copenhagen. In the Adri- 
atic, the Carolina goes every second day 
from Venice to Trieste, and the Evidano to 
Pavia; the latter voyage being usyally ac- 
complished in 37 hours. The Royal George 
steam-packet, makes her passage from Ports- 
mouth to Corunna in from 60 to 6 hours; 
a distance of between 400 and 500 miles. 

‘ Steam-navigation, though still limited in 
its operation, is a splendid triumph of inge- 
nuity, and constitutes an epoch in the his- 
tory of the mechanical arts. It has opened 
a most beneficial internal commerce in the 
vast regions of America; it has wonderfully 
facilitated the communication between the 
different parts of Europe ; and by muitiply- 
ing the friendly intercourse of men in all 
countries, it has essentially contributed to 
diffuse knowledge, to soften prejudices, and 
to quicken the efforts of general industry.’ 

As was the case with M. Moreau’s former 
publications, the present is a lithographic 
curiosity, abounding with the defects and mi- 
nute errors inseparable from this mode of print- 
ing, (the best mode, perhaps, after all, which 
could be employed in publications of this un- 
usual nature), and the perusal of which, in 
consequence of the extreme smallness of the 
characters, is a sad task for the somewhat 
faded powers of vision which belong to the 
veteran critic, though we willingly acknow- 
ledge that its weighty details and excellent 
arrangement have more than recompensed us 
for these trials of our patience and our eyes. 





Holland Tide; or, Munster Popular Tales. 
Post 8vo. pp. 378. London, 1827. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tatrs are pleasing things when they are 

well told, and of late years the public 

have been treated with many, which have 


not only possessed the gerin of wget 
telling, but have proved instructive as Wwe 


as amusing, from the admixture 01 fact 
with fiction, and the illustration of na 
tional with individual character. Ireland, 
until a short time since, was left compa 
ratively neglected, and whilst the annals 
of Scotia and England were ransacked for 
stores, on which to found historic tales, 
those of the green isle slumbered undis- 
Fyven Sir Walter Scott, among 
not given us 
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Banim appeared in the horizon of literature, 
Hibernian manners, life, and scenes, were 
but partially known to us, This was the 
more to be wondered at, as in Ireland and 
its inhabitants, an author has a most extend- 
ed range for the exercise of his abilities ; but 
to portray correctly the various beauties of 
the one, and the deep feeling, the passion- 
ate spirit, and the extreme nationality of the 
other, requires many requisites, which nothing 
but genius and an intimate knowledge of the 
subject can possibly produce. 

The volume before us has evidently been 
written by a native of Ireland, and perhaps 
would never have been written at all, but for 
the success attending the publication of the 
Boyne Water and the Tales by the O’Hara 
Family. We cannot in justice aver that it 
is equal in excellence to the works of Mr. 
Banim, but we conscientiously recommend 
it as possessing many pleasing charms, strict 
observance of character, a clear and correct 
style, with a bustling development of plot, (we 
speak chiefly of the first tale, which occupies 
two thirds of the volume, the rest merely 
forming fragments of legends, fairy stories, 
&c.) calculated to awaken and keep alive 
the attention of the reader. 

The meeting of a party at Holland Tide, 
or November eve, a period once celebrated 
in Ireland, for harmless festivity and jocund 
humour, occasions the recital of seven tales, 
said to be related, for the amusement ofthe rest, 
by seven members of the company. Our 
author observes, that ‘these stories lulled 
some to sleep and awakened others, each 
finding its particular number of indulgent, 
gratified, and attentive auditors, though no 
single one, perhaps, succeeded in pleasing 
all. This,’ he further continues, ‘ may be 
their fate among a more extended and en- 
lightened audience ;’ but if treated leniently, 
he promises something before long, which 
may be more worthy of criticism. 

lor ourselves, we candidly affirm, that the 
sooner he fulfils his promise, the earlier we 
shall be pleased, as his present essay beto- 
kens much of afterworth. We shall now 
deliver our critical verdict on each of these 
seven histories. The first and most im- 
portant, The Aylmers of Bally-Almer, is 


cleverly and equably written. In _ its 
construction it bears rather too much 
resemblance to Crohoore of the Bill- 


hook, in the Tales by the O'Iara Family, 
but has many original points about it, and 
pictures several scenes abounding in intense 
interest and passionate display. The Hand 
and Word is a fine piece of writing, worthy 
of its romantic theme ; in it are exquisite 
description, natural feeling, and a due con- 
trast of character. St. Martin’s Day is faéry 
and well told. The Brown Man we dislike, a 
child of six years would like it better. Perse- 
cutions of Jack Edy is humorously given, and 
deserves some little attention from the super- 
stitious customs it describes ; this is like- 
Wise founded on eifin pranks. The Unbu- 
ned Legs is laughable, and that is the best 
We can say of it; and Owney and Owney- 
na-Peak is worthy a smile and the nursery. 
inthe above record of opinion we have 
censured as honestly as we have praised, but 





our admiration of the volume is founded on 
its two-first tales; and in support we shall 
give an extract or two, which, we doubt not, 
will fully confirm it. In the Aylmers of 
Bally-Aylmer the interest principally turns 
on the commission of murder, said to be per- 
petrated on the person of Robert Aylmer, 
Esq. by his friend Cahill Fitzmaur:ce, when 
both of them were engaged in smuggling 
transactions. For this crime the latter is 
tried, but for want of evidence is honourably 
acquitted. Remorse, however, preys on his 
mind, and he adopts the son of the mE 
manages his estate, and with all possible care 
and affection, rears him to the age of nine- 
teen, at which period the history commences 
with young Aylmer’s return to the home of 
his childhood, after an absence of nine years 
in Dublin. Fitzmaurice has a daughter, 
Katherine, who tenderly loves his young 
charge, and from letters received, young 
Aylmer’s arrival is hourly expected. After 
an interesting adventure in the mountains, 
our hero arrives at Bally-Aylmer, arrays him- 
self in a suit of his father’s clothes, (his own 
garments being wet,) and makes his appear- 
ance at Kilavariga House, (the seat of Fitz- 
maurice,) before his guardian and Katherine; 
by the first he is received with agitation, 
caused by the sight of his apparel; and by 
the second with genuine and warm-hearted | 
affection. But we are proceeding at too 
swift a pace, and shall retrogade a few paces, 
to allow the author to tell these things in his 
own way :— 

‘It was too cold a morning to think a 
great deal of love, and yet, as Aylmer took 
his way over the crisp and frosty meadows 
that lay between him and the residence of 
the Fitzmaurices, he could not avoid renew- 
ing his conjectures as to the probable effect 
of time on the frame and mind of his fair 
play-fellow, and repeatedly putting the silent 
question to his heart, whether he should now 
seriously fall in love, or no. Capitulation, 
on such occasions, is a very usual conse- 
quence of parley; but as this happens to be 
one of those situations of the heart (so useful 
to a story-teller,) in which the reader is kind 
enough to find novelty and entertainment 
even in repetition, just as one thinks the 
dinner-bell, at forty years of age, sounds 
quite as sweetly as it did at ten, there can 
be no great harm in following the steps of 
the deliberator through all the gradations of 
his defeat. Ilis spirit warmed within him, 
in spite of the season, as he saw the smoke 
curling off in light blue masses, (it is turf 
smoke we speak of, gentle London reader,) 
from the chimneys of Kilavariga-house, (those 
classical names are destructive to ail senti- 
ment,) every stone, and brick, and tile, and 
crick, and cranny of which were as familiar 
to his memory as the shape of his nose or the 
colour of his hair. There was the great ave- 
nue gate, on which Kate and himself, when 
relieved from the stern constraint of their 
cuardian’s eye, were wont to indulge in a 
tine romping bout of swinging, and riding, 
and shouting, and screaming, and laughing; 
and which, if the truth must be told, was the 
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scene of many a serious battle-royal between 
the pair, so far as that frav could be called a ! ize air to ama 


| battle, in which all the offence lay on the fe- 
minine side. Stepping over the stile on one 
side of the ol entrance, a greater num- 
ber of remembrancers of the olden time start- 
ed up before him—the haggard (Irish-Eng- 
lish for hay yard,) behind the stacks of which 
they had played many a merry game of hoop, 
and hide and seek; the little pond, on which 
they had launched their green flag- boats, and 
cheered them as they skimmed over the sur- 
face, with as keen and, certainly, quite as 
philosophical an iuterest, as the spectators of 
the T. Y. C. matches on the banks of father 
Thames. Leaving all these sweet stimulants 
of memory behind him, however, Aylmer 
approached the dwelling of the still sweeter 
being to whom they were indebted for more 
than half their interest. As he crossed the 
lawn, his eyes fixed on the window of the 
parlour, which (not the gentle instinct of af- 
fection, though we would fain assert it, but) 
his memory told him was her appointed 
place of work, of study, and of elegant 
amusement, he saw the light muslin blind 
withdrawn for an instant, and a fair face, 
with hair clustering about it, in papers, like 
ripening grapes, just showed itself, and “ va- 
nished, like a shooting star.”” The blind was 
re-adjusted, and Aylmer beheld nothing fur- 
ther of the inmates of Kilavariga, until he 
had applied himself to the brazen knocker of 
the hall-door. It was opened almost in- 
stantly, by (not the dear hand which his 
throbbing heart had led him to anticipate, 
but) the more robust and substantial one of 
Norry, the * getter up of small linen” to the 
establishment. Those who saw Norry on 
her return to the kitchen, averred that there 
were, in the heightened colour of her cheek, 
and the sprakle of her eye, tokens of a wel- 
come on her part, and a greeting on Ayl- 
mer’s, a little more [Irish than the lady of the 
house might have been pleased to witness ; 
but this is none of our business. Aylmer 
hurried on, with a pulse throbbing in the 
tumultuousness of expectation, into the par- — 
lour, but he found no one there, although the 
disposition of the furniture showed hirn that 
it had been very recently abandoned by its 
mistress. The slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment which this seeming coldness and tardi- 
ness gave occasion to, was quickly removed, 
however, by the appearance of two or three 
curl-papers dropped near the pier- glass. 
Aylmer smiled most roguishly and impu- 
dently, as he stooped to pick one up; but 
he was properly punished for his conceit 
and impertinence. It was torn from one of 
his own best composed and most poetical 
epistles. 
‘Tumbled and irritated a little, he began, 
in the absence of his friend, to collect from 
the objects around him all the indications of 


|the present state of her mind and habits 


which these could supply. The dark-grain- 
ed, well-polished oaken floor was strewed 
(around the work-table) with fragments of 
dress, 2 species of feminine carelessness, 
which however severely reprehended by mo- 
thers and governesses, has aiways been re- 


garded both by Aylmer and myself with 





much tenderness, as imparting a very civil- 
1 airt nsion, when disposed with a 
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sufficiently careful negligence. Nothing is 
more ornamental to a lonely house, in a wild 
country, than those scattered symptoms of 
gentle womanhood. A volume of Ferrar’s 
History of Limerick, lying with a thread- 
paper between the leaves, enabled Aylmer to 
form a diagnostic of a little female patriot. 
ism, while an unmufiled harp, with a music 
stand and book near the window, rather mo- 
destly thrown into shade, gave indications of 
higher accomplishment than he had even 
been led to hope for. All these delightful 
conclusions were, however, soon cut short 
by the sound of a light foot upon the stair- 
case without His heart leaped into his 
eyes, as he bent them on the door—the han- 
dle stirred—it was opened. 

*“ Kate! Kate!” 

“Qh, William !” 

“1! know that there are many very respect- 
able persons, whose theory as well as prac. 
tice it is to make all the impulses of passion 
and feeling, as well as al! the varieties of 
action and attitude, obnoxious to the rules of 
etiquette-——-who can be joyous within limit 
or most elegantly disco nsolate, as the ocea- 
sion may require—and to such I can have no 
apology to offer for the conduct of my he- 
rome at this conjuncture. She received the 
friend and playmi ite of her childhood with 
an ecstacy truly barbarous—there 1s no de- 
nying the fact—she almost rushed into his 
arms_—she hardly checked the hiss which he 
Was presumptuous enough to snatch from 
her, and very faintly even on its repetition — 
her delicht was outra; geously unsophisticated 


und natural —jt was, in fict, an frish ineeti ng 


all over,’ 
‘Aylmer was about to question bis fair 

friend on the su! biect of her father, when the 
door again opened, and the old man entered. 
ile advanced hurriedly to welcorne his pro 
tegé, and scarcely looked at him until he had 
grasped his hand, while his own, as Ay!mer 
felt, trembled in the effort. Tle was about 
to speak when his eyes fell full on Avyl- 
mers person; he glanced quickly and rather 
wildly over his dress and features; and the 
words of welcome s stuck in his throat. He 
dropped the young man’s hand, and shrank 
hy ack with a look “of mingled wildness and 
distrust. 

‘“ Oh, father,” exclaimed Kate, her eyes 
filling up, “ won’t you speak to William ?” 

‘* What is it, Kate ’—Come near me, 
give me your arm, child.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Fitzmaurice, is this my wel- 
come home?” 

‘« Father, dear father !” 

‘* Let the candles be lighted in my room, 
the sky is darkening. God bless us! What 
ails you, Kate ?—I am well, [ am very well. 
Stand back, Ayliner !” 

‘*« Tam not welcome then '” 

‘Stand back, [I say! no—yes—wel- 
come !—Kate, keep near me, my darling. 
You wrong me, young man, in deed you do!” 

aides How, sir ?—O tell me 

‘“ May the zreat and sianeitel Lord of 








get anion ts in my room. Don't drag me 
down so, girl! I have weight enough upon 
me: this w ay ;” and gathering the terrified 
and weeping - closer to him, he hur- 
ried through the door, leaving Aylmer over- 
whelmed with wonder, indignation, and dis- 
may.’ 

The young man, from various rumours, 
suspects Fitzmaurice of murdering his father, 
and after an interview with him, in which 
the culprit nearly betrays his crime, he ab- 
sents himself from the house. We pass over 
much minor matter to arrive at the confession 
of Fitzmaurice to his daughter—that he is 
guilty. The following sentence isin reply to 
her observation, that his happiness is her's ; 
his wishes, her laws :— 

** Aye, Kate,” said he, “ but will you 

continue to hold this sentiment / Suppose 
the time should come when none but you 
could or would do other than revile and hate 
me, do you think you would continue to ho- 
nour your ol i, and perhaps erring, but fond, 
fond parent! ” 

‘Tt was the commandment of the Eternal 
God himself,” exclaimed the maiden, in a 
burst of staid enthusiam, ** delivered amid 
the lightnings and thunders of the Holy 
Mountain, ‘Honour thy Father and Mother!’ 
and there was no reservation found upon the 
tablet of stone. Man may prosecute, sick- 
ness may change, grief may depress, poverty 
may chill, or euilt may blacken the heart of 
the parent, but the bonds of the child are 
never loosened.” 

‘“* Then should the world call me a guilty 
wretch and prove me little less, I may stil! 
have a daughter ?” 

“« When that day comes, father, I will 
say my eyes and ears are false, and trust my 
heart alone that will speak for you against 
them.” 

‘ The old man reclined against the head of 
the bed for a few moments, while us eyes 
closed, and his lips moved in silence. Then 
without altering his position, he waved his 
hand gently, and said in a soft and broken 
tone :-—— 

‘<< Teave me, Kate, for a few minutes to 
myself. I will look for you in the parlour, 
Clear ali signs of anxicty “from your counte- 
nance, and prepare } yourself for a mournful | 
confidence.” 

‘ Katharine obeyed in silence, and her fa- 
ther, after performing the yt a the toilet. 


began to deliberate within his own mind the | 


events of the morning, and their most pro- | 
bable consequences 

‘It was a passing comfort to him to know , 
that he had at last found one to whom he 
might show himself such as he really was, 
without meeting that quick re pulsive horror 
and distrust, which he feared worse than con- 
science: and yet it was a bitter humiliation 
to be reds ced to the ne cessity of lowering | 


himself in the eyes of his own child, and di- 


thase feelings of terror and detesta- 
1 his own tinstructious had 


Tee ting 
tion at vice, whiel 

~ | a? - fe : nor 
generated in her mind against himseif in per- 


the universe forzive us all! Surely we are | son. For one moment an involuntary wish 
none of us without our weaknesses! Willan, | escaned him, that he had reared his daughter, 
do I deserve this of you? The night has | with a somewhat less acute susceptibility of 
fallen already :-—Kate, come with me, and | the hidoot of ¢erim G a more quali- 


fied admiration of its opposite than now 
formed the groundwork of her character, 

was but a “gk: ince of thought, however, in 
which neither his reason nor his feeling had 

any participation, and was forgotten even 
before it was condemned. He concluded by 
determining to make the confidence which 
he meditated, and after praying. for the first 
time in many a year, with a somewhat light. 
ened spirit, he descended to the parlour, 
where Katharine was awaiting him. 

‘The young lady had in the mean time 
been occupied with doubts and conjectures 
of an equally agitating though a less gloomy 
character. Notwithstanding the warmth of 
| feeling into which she had been hurried by 
‘the enthusiasm of her affection during the 
| preceding scene, she was very far from an- 
| ticipating, even in thought, the possibility 
that her filial love could be put to so extreme 
a test as her words declared it capable of sur- 
viving, and she looked for nothing more in 
truth than her father Lad himself led her to 
expect, ‘a mournful confidence.” Even the 
wild and haggard air which was about his 
features and actions, as he entered the room, 
were insufficient to lead her to suspect that 
his promised secret could comprise any thing 
of a darker or more fearful hue. 

‘He motioned his daughter to keep her 
seat, and after glancing along the passage by 
which he approached, closed the door and 
slipped the little bolt into its place. Then, 
afier pacing up and down the room several 





| times, as if debating with himself the easiest 


mode of opening a conversation so replete 
with humiliation to one party and horror to 
the other, as that which he was about to en- 
ter upon, he stopped opposite his daughter's 
chair, and fixing his eye, all lighted up as it 
was with a thousand fearful emotions, on her 
mild. and tenderly anxious glance, he said: 
‘“ You know not , perhaps, or have not 
considered the full extent of the consequence 
which you draw upon yourself by urging me 
to this confidence. You have not had time 
ito think on the subject, how deeply and 
closely it will involve your peace of mind, 
| nay, perhaps, your health of soul, how inti- 
| mately and perfectly j your fate must become 
| intertwined with that of him, into whose se- 
'eret heart you are now about to penetrate, 
_ unbidden.” 
/ There must be safety, father,” said the 
| girl, a little startled aud ‘confounded by the 
| strangeness of his manner, “ ‘ there must be 
peace wherever you lead me.” 
| eae nothing on presumption,” was his 
reply; ‘I wish you to pause and ponder 
| well before you have my secret, for when it 
1s once told, I shall hold you bound to me 
and to my service more firmly than ever, 
‘ though perhaps not equaily to my love.” 
: ‘The last words were uttered in so mour- 
'ful_a tone that the current of Katharine’s feel- 
ings, which had been a little disturbed and 
| quali fied by the mysticism of the previous 
neeeh, again rushed into their old channel, 
fer eyes Filled up as she grasped her parent's 
hand in hers, and wettit 1g it with tears of 





jew fe 
filial love and reverence sh re said, in hurried 
and yet irresolute accents :— 

* () father, I do not know wnat you 
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mean, or what I am to fear, but speak — 
speak, in God's name; whatever it is that 
troubles you ought not to be spared to me. 
If it be a sorrowful tale, 1 may make its me- 
mory sit lighter on your heart, and two at 
least can bear the burden better than one. 
If it be guilt that—guilt,” (she shuddered 
and was silent one instant, as she detected a 
word on her lips, which her will had not di- 
rected them to utter) —“* forgive me, sir, that 
cannot be, I know.—No, father, no,” in in- 
creasing agony, as she read not the indig- 
nant denial she looked so eagerly for in his 
cold and marbly eye—“ you have taught me 
to love virtue, to adore a God, to fear his 
anger, to deserve his mercy, father! speak ! 
speak to me—.” 

‘« Peace, girl!” said the old man sadly, 
yet sternly, “ attribute not to the inactive in- 
strumert the music which was made by the 
divine breath that filled, and the hand that 
governed it. He who holds a light to ano- 
ther is most like to fali himself. Sit still and 
hear me.” And replacing the trembling girl 
in the chair, which in her agitation she had 
left, he stood close at her side, and after a 
pause, began :— 

‘“ You have heard of the circumstances 
which attended the death of William's fa- 
ther?” 

‘« Yes, yes, sir!’ replied Kate, in a low 
and hurried tone, with a horrible failure and 
sinking at her heart. 

‘“ When he died there was but one friend 
at his side.” As he proceeded, the sallow 
and ashy countenance of the old man became 
deepened in hue by the rushing of the scanty 
currents of life into channels which they had 
long ceased to visit, and his eye became gra- 


dually fiercer and fiercer, as the fear and | 
horror that oppressed his daughter became | 


more manifest in her lock and attitude. “Sit 
erect, girl, and hear me steadily. You have 
forced me to say what, except in madness, I 
thought mortal ears should never hear me 
utter; and you must abide the consequence. 
Sit still, then, and do not flinch or waver 
while I speak to you, as you value your fa- 
ther’s reason.” 

‘*T will, sir. [am not terrified,” whis- 
pered the bewildered girl, while a strange 
nuixture of anxiety and listlessness became 
blended in the gaze which she now bent on 
the old man. 

‘“ The two friends,” he continued, after a 
pause of fearful recollection, ‘“ were sitting 
together by the little brick hob in the hook- 
ve cabin, and talking gaily enough about 
te work they had both been about. Friends 
I agued in crime are but light lovers, though 
tier bonds are the stronger by the addition 
“ fear and community of guilt, than those 
‘uch simple liking ties. Few words were 
oe to bring the frown and the taunt 
nere the laugh and the jest were seen and 
‘eard a little while before. A sharp speech 
provoked a blow, and the friendship of a 
he was dissolved as suddenly as life 
Set when the death-stroke touches it. The 
i Who received the indignity remained 
“ent and gloomy during the remainder of 

© evening, although he did not refuse his 
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tion. The disgrace was festering at his heart. 
Soon after, a dark and foggy night came on. 


Both these men ascended on deck to speak | 


at greater freedom, and draw a somewhat 
purer air than that of the close and smoky 
cabin where they had been lying just before. 
At a moment when the vessel heeled more 
deeply than usual before the blast, while the 
steersman was busy at the helm, and his 
mate with the foresheet—and while the two 
stood alone and unseen, (though not un- 
heard,) upon the forecastle—one roaring, 
laughing, and unsteady with drunkenness 
and with triumph; the other equally intox- 
icated, but after a darker and more sullen 
fashion, and from a different cause, the ag- 
gressor staggered a little, reeled, and over- 
hung the lee-gunwale. The opportunity 
flashed like lightning upon the heart of his 
enemy ; he darted on him; and in the fierce 
effort almost precipitated his own fate, and 
mingled it with that of his victim. The fluke 
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of an anchor, however, caught in a part of 
his frieze great coat, and he hung suspended 
between both worlds, while the dying shrieks 
of his victim, the gurgling of the death strug- 
gle, the angry dash of the waters, and the 
whirring of the wild gale, sounded in his ears 
like the din of the last judgment. Le was 
saved, however. The vessel swept on, and 
the voice of the dying man was speedily lost 
in the distance. <A lie protected liis de- 
stroyer.” 

‘The old man here paused, and sunk back 
in his chair, exhausted by the fierceness and 
horror of his recollected sensations ; while 
his daughter sat stooping forward, her eyes 
fixed in motionless horror upon his, and 
every feature bent up, and set hard in an ex- 
pression of devouring attention; her limbs 
and frame stiffening with the anguish of the 
dreadful suspense in which the old man’s 
pause had left her :— 

oe as if each other sense 
Were bound in that of hearing, and each word 
Struck through it with an agony.” 

‘At length he resumed in a faint and 
hoarse tone, without daring to lift his eyes 
towards his auditor: “the man who died 
on that night was Rebert Aylmer; and his 
murderer was , | 

‘ Uttering a low, yet piercing scream of 
agony, the wretched girl cast herself at the 
feet of her guilty father, in an attitude of de- 
precation and entreaty. 

‘* No, no, you will not say it, sir. O, 
do not, in the name of the Heaven you have 
taught me to venerate, plunge us both ito 
such a gulf of horror. 








What, my father ! 
my kind, good father, in whose bosom I 
have been fondied—whose lips [ have kissed 
—whose hand has blessed me morning and 
evening for fifteen years;—my dear, dear 
father, do a deed so full of horror and crime 
—a murderer—a secret murderer!—Ha!l”’ 
with a cry of exiultation, as a momentary 
flush of burning pride and shame, the in- 
pulse of an unca!culating instinct passed 
over the brow of the old man at the branding 
epithet, — 1 see it there—I knew it could 
not be; you are not he of whom you spoke, 
father? Forgive, forgive me, sir, for so cruel, 

as 


‘ 
VWOrcs. 
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‘Tt is too late for recanting them now,” 
said Fitzmaurice quietly, but with a dreadful 
ghastliness in his eye: “ the blood of my 
oldest friend is on my hands; I have told 
my sin, and my soul is lighter.’’ 

** Good Heaven! blessed mother of 
God!” muttered Katharine, as she rose from 
her knees, and passed one hand in a trem- 
bling and eaae manner over her forehead, 
and about her loosened hair, while her eye 
became fixed in stupid terror on the earth. 
A silence of terrible reflection to both en- 
sued, Fitzmaurice perceived at a glance 
that he had for ever lost the esteem of his 
child. ‘That was bitter. Katharine beheld, 
in one short hour, the peace, the happiness 
of her whole existence withered and parched 
up; her duty made burdensome as crime ; 
her heart's warmest and oldest affections 
made grievous to her soul, its faith disproved, 
its idol broken down, and the shrine of its 
worship polluted and made desolate. This 
was more bitter still, 

‘ After a pause of some minutes, Fitzmau- 
rice approached her and held out his hand. 





She shuddered, and shruuk back upon her- 
self with an involuntary action and _ haif- 
' stifled exclamation of repugnance. Iie at- 
, tempted to smile, but his lip grew pale, and 
‘his brows were knit in anguish atthe change. 
| © T thought this, Kate,” he said sadly ; 
| “ but [ do not blame you for it. And yet it 
| is a sad promise to me of what I am to ex- 
' pect from a malignant and suspicious world, 
when my own daughter, whom | have reared 
and cared for now sixteen years, shrinks 
from my touch as if it were that of a viper.” 

‘ Perceiving that this appeal was inefiec- 
tual, and that the stroke had been too hardly 
dealt on his daughter's heart, Fitzmaurice 
continued, rising, ** and now, Kate, though 
I put your affection to a strong test before | 
spoke to you on this, you shal! not find me 
ungenerous enough to profit by the hasty en- 
thusiasm of the moment. I have lost your 
love. I grieve for it, but I do not blame 
you. Yet, without your love [ will never 
allow your service nor compamonship. Go 


' you out at that door—I will take tis; and 


let that be our final parting. Go, my loved, 
my injured child; forget your miserable fa- 
ther; think of him as of one departed, but not 
in crime, for that would make his memory 
bitter to you; but as one who erred, and 
found the grace that Ifeaven treasures for 
the penitent. Another land must be my 
refuge from the retribution which my quilt 
demands, and must afford me time to labour 
for that divine grace. Farewell, Kate; go, 
and be gay and happy, and innocent as ever, 
and leave your old parent to his guilt, his 
sorrow, and his solitude.” 

‘This speech had the effect on its hearer, 
which the speaker wished and intended. The 
siuices of her soft and feminine passions had 
been all dammed aud choked up, almost to 
suffocation, by the grand and overwhelming 
horror that had been thrown about her, and 
only wanted a single pressure on the master- 
spring, one whisper in the ear of the heart to 
set them flowing again, in all the impetuosity 
of interrupted feeling. She flung herself into 











| her father’s arms, and twined her own 


around 
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his neck, while she leaned her head against 
his bosom in a hysterical passion of grief. 

*“ No, no, father!” she exclaimed, as 
soon as she could give words to her affliction, 
*“* part we shall not at least. Whatever you 
may have been to others, you have been al 
ways kind, and tender, and good to me, and 
my hand must not be the first to cast the 
stone at my only friend. The changes of 
the world can affect us but little, for we have 
always lived more to ourselves than to it; 
and a life of loneliness will be nothing more 
than a prolonging of past quiet. Yes, father, 
my resolution is taken. If you must leave 
home for ever, you take all my home with 
you; and, for my own heart's ease, I must 
follow it.” It can hardly be said, (for thoughts 
will often come unbidden, and make obsti- 
pate battle with the will.) that we charge the 
gentle and affectionate Kate with any selfish- 
ness of feeling, in acknowledging that while 
she spoke the last sentence, a new thought, a 
new fear, and a new pang darted into her 
heart, and seemed, for the moment, to have 
almost cleft it asunder. William Aylmer? 
She gasped for breath, while her aged parent 
folded her to his breast, and moistened her 
neck with the first tears he had shed in many 
days.’ 

The preceding abounds in harrowing in- 
terest, and the eloquence with which it is de- 
livered demands and deserves a high meed 
of praise. Fitzmaurice is subsequently 
brought to trial, and is saved from punish- 
ment, by the appearance in court of the sup- 
posed murdered Aylmer; the two lovers are 
united in marriage, and the former friends, 
forgetting the past, rejoice in the happiness 
of their children. 

We have given but a slight sketch of the 
plot; there are various characters introduced 
to fill up, on which mostly depends the na- 
tionality of the tale. We must refer the 
reader to the volume for the remainder of the 
stories. We did intend to have paid atten- 
tion to the Hand and Word, but the Aylmers 
of Bally-Aylmer has almost beguiled us of 
our ‘ propriety’ of space, and we are unwil- 
lingly obliged to conclude. 

Holland Tide and its tales, we have no 
doubt, will be much read, and we shall open 
with pleasure a new work by the same author. 





German Romance: Specimens of its chief 


Authors; with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Meister, and Author of the Life of Schil- 


ler. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 1330. LEdin- 
burgh, 1827, William Tait; London, 
Charles Tait. 


Tuis title is enough to provoke one to string 
together a lot of unmeaning generalities, and 
make one travel with immense seif-satisfac- 
tion ‘the ancient beaten highway of common- 
place,’ talking of mankind’s incurable propen- 
sity for the gloomy and the mysterious, and 
of the ‘ample room and verge’ which these 
qualities find in German novel-writing. We 
could doubtless be as edifying as our bre- 
thren on these much-agitated matters, but we 
prefer proceeding at once to some account of 
the present specimens, and of the biographi- 
cal and critical remarks with which they are 


enriched. Volume the first is occupied with 
notices of Museus and La Motte Fouqué ; 
three or four striking translations from the 
first, follow a biographical sketch, in which 
the peculiar character of the former, as a 
man and as a writer is minutely analysed. 
He is said to have been a man of fine and 
varied talent, but scarcely of any genius; 
a practical believer in the Horatian maxim, 
nil admirari: of a jovial heart, and a pe- 
netrating, well-cultivated understanding ;— 
one who saw things as they were, and had 
little disposition or aptitude to invest them 
with any colours but their own. By profes- 
sion a Momus, he looked upon the world as 
littie else than a boundless chase, where the 
wise were to recreate themselves with the 
hunting of follies; and perhaps he is the 
only satirist on record of whom it can be 
said, that his jesting never cost him a friend. 
‘ His humour,’ observes his eloquent biogra- 
pher, ‘is, indeed, untinctured with bitterness ; 
sportful, ebullient, and guileless as the frolics 
of a child. He could not reverence men ; 
but, with all their faults, he loved them, for 
they were his brethren, and their faults were 
not clearer to him than his own. He incul- 
cated or entertained no lofty principles of 
generosity ; yet though never rich in purse, 
he was always ready to divide his pittance 
with a needier fellow man. Of vanity, he 
showed little or none ; in obscurity, he was 
contented ; and when his honours came, he 
wore them meekly, and was the last to see 
that they were merited. In society he was 
courteous and yielding; a universal favou- 
rite; in his chosen circle the most fascinat- 
ing of companions. From the slenderest 


trifle he could spin a boundless web of droll- ! 


ery; and his brilliant mirth enlivened with- 
out wounding. With the foibles of others 
he abstained from meddiing ; but among his 


‘friends, we are informed, he could for hours 


keep the table in a roar, when, with his dry 
inimitable vein, he started some banter on 
himself or his wife; and in trustful aban- 
donment, laid the reins on the neck of his 
fancy to pursue it. Without enthusiasm of 
character, or any pretensions to high or even 
earnest qualities, he was a well-conditioned, 
laughter-loving, kindly man; led a gay jest- 
ful life; conquering, by contentment and 
mirth of heart, the long series of difficulties 
and distresses with which it assailed him ; 
and died regretted by his nation as a for- 
warder of harmless pleasure; and by those 
that knew him better, as a true, unassuming, 
affectionate, and, on the whole, very estima- 
ble person. 

The specimen, from La Motte Fouqué, is 
a little tale, entitled Aslauga’s Knight; it is 
thus faithfully described by the editor :— 
‘An extravagant fiction for the basis; deli- 
cate, airy, and beautiful delineations in the 
detail ; 
faith, and integrity, and love, pervading the 
whole; and this,’ adds the critic, ‘ is fre- 
quently the character of Fouqué’s writings.’ 
Of Ludwig Tieck, (who, with Hoffman, oc- 
cupies the second volume,) we are told that 
he was born at Berlin on the 31st of May, 
1773, and is known to the world only as an 





author. His early works attracted litthe no- 


and the everlasting principles of 
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A 
tice, and are still regarded as immature pro. 
ducts of his genius ; the opening of a cloudy 
as well as fervid dawn; betokening a day of 
strong heat, and perhaps at last, of serene 
brightness. A gloomy tragic spirit is said 
to reign throughout all of them; the image 
of a high passionate mind, scorning the base 
and the false, rather than accomplishing the 
good and the true; in rapt earnestness ¢ in. 
terrogating Fate,’ and receiving no answer 
but the echo of its own questions reverbe- 
rated from the dead walls of its vast and 
lone imprisonment. In this stage of spiritual 
progress, where so many not otherwise un- 
gifted minds at length painfully content 
themselves to take up their permanent abode, 
where our own noble and hapless Byron pe. 
rished from among us at the instant when 
his deliverance seemed at hand, it was not 
Tieck’s ill-fortune to continue too long. His 
Popular Tales, published in 1797, as an ap. 
pendage to his last novel, under the title of 
Peter Leberrechts Volksmahrchen, already 
indicate that he had worked his way through 
these baleful shades into a calmer and sun- 
nier elevation ; from which, and happily 
without looking at the world through a paint- 
ed glass of any sort, he had begun to see 
that there were things to be believed as well 
as things to be denied; things to be loved 
and forwarded as well as things to be hated 
and trodden underfoot. The active po- 
sitive of Goodness was displacing the barren 
and tormenting negative; and worthy feel- 
ings were now to be translated into their 
only proper language, worthy actions. I[n 
Tieck’s mind all goodness, all that was noble 
or excellent in nature, seems to have com- 
bined itself under the image of poetic beauty; 
to the service and defence of which he has 
ever since unweariedly devoted his gifts and 
his days. 

Hoffman, (for we positively cannot deli- 
ver ourself from the spell of these splendid 
sketches,) is introduced to us as one for 
whose mind proper culture might have done 
great things: there lay in it the elements of 
much moral worth, and talents of almost the 
highest order. Nor was it weakness of will 
that so far frustrated these fine endowments; 
for in many trying emergencies, he proved 
that decision and perseverance of resolve 
were by no means denied him. Unhappily. 
however, he had found no sure principle of 
action; no truth adequate to the guidance o! 
such a mind. Of Hoffman’s shorter pieces, 
it is stated that his Meister Martin 1s const 
dered the most perfect: it is a story of au- 
cient Nurnberg, and worked up in astyi¢ 
which even reminds us of the author of We 
verley. The specimen here presented is his 
Goldne Topf (The Golden Pot.) It is ™ 
unpretending and fanciful affair; simp 
graceful, and kindly in the extreme. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is thus, for 
the first time, presented to the English public: 

‘Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, one of 
chosen men of Germany and of the world, 
whom I hoped, in my vanity, perhaps : 
gratify by this introduction of him to a peop 
whom he knew and valued, has been cal e 
from his earthly sojourn since the commence 
ment of my little task, and no voice, elt)© 
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of love or censure, shall any more reach his 





ear. 
‘The circle of his existence is thus com- 


plete: his works and himself have assumed 
their final shape and combination, and lie 
ready for a judgment, which, when it is just, | 
must now be unalterable. To satisfy a na- | 
tural and rational curiosity respecting such a 
character, materials are not wanting; but to | 
us in the meantime they are inaccessible, I | 
have inquired in his own countiy, but with- | 
out effect; having learned only that two | 
biographies of Richter are in the press, but | 
that nothing on the subject has hitherto been 
published. For the present, therefore, I 
must content myself with such meagre and 
transitory hints as were in circulation in his 
lifetime, and compress into a few sentences 
a history which might be written in volumes. 
‘Richter was born at Wunsiedel in Bay- | 
reuth, on the 2ist of March, 1763. His_ 
father was clergyman of the place, and after- | 
wards of Schwarzbach on the Saale. The | 
young man also was destined for the clerical , 
rofession; with a view to which, having | 
finished his school studies in the Ilof Gym- | 
nasium, he in 1780 proceeded to the Unie | 
| 
! 


versity of Leipzig, with the highest testimo- 

nials from his former masters. Theology as | 
a profession, however, he could not relish ; | 
poetry, philosophy, and general literature 
were his chief pursuits while at Leipzig ; 
from which, apparently after no long stay, 
he returned to Schwarzbach to his parents, 
uncertain what he should betake him to. In 
a little while he attempted authorship; pub- 
lishing various short miscellaneous pieces, 
distinguished by intellectual vigour, copious | 
fancy, the wildest yet truest humour, the | 
whole concocted in a style entirely his own, 
which, if it betrayed the writer's inexpe- 
rience, could not hide the existence in him 
of a highly-gifted, strong, and extraordinary 
mind. The reception of his first perform- 
ances, or the inward felicity of writing, en- 
couraged him to proceeed: in the midst of | 
an unsettled and changeful life, his pen was | 
never idle, his productions never otherwise 
than new, fantastic, and powerful: he lived 
successively in Hof, in Weimar, Berlin, 
Meiningen, Coburg, “ raying forth, wherever 
he might be stationed, the wild light of his 
genius over all Germany.” At last he set- 
tled in Bayreuth, having here, in testimony 
of his literary merit, been honoured with the 
title of Legations-Rath, and presented with a 
pension from his native prince. In Bayreuth 
his chief works were written; he had mar- 
ried, and been blessed with two children; 
his intellectual labours had gained him esteem | 
and love from all ranks of his countrymen, | 
and chiefly from those whose suffrage was of | 
most value; a frank and original, yet modest, | 
good, and kind deportment, seems to have | 
transferred these sentiments to his private | 
circle: with a heart at once of the most earn- 
est and most sportful cast; affectionate, and | 
encompassed with the objects of his affec- | 
tion; diligent in the highest of all earthly 

tasks, the acquisition and the diffusion of | 
trath ; and witnessing from his sequestered | 
Home the working of his own mind on thou- 

sands of fellow-minds, Richter seemed happy | 
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and at peace; and his distant reader loved 
to fancy him as in his calm privacy enjoying 
the fruit of past toils, or amid the highest and 
mildest meditations, looking forward to long 
honourable years of future toil. For his 
thoughts were manifold ; thoughts of a mo- 
ralist and a sage, no less than of a poet and 
a wit. The last work of his I saw adver- 
tised, was a little volume, entitled On the 
I:ver-green of our Feelings; and in Novem- 
ber, (1825,) news came that Richter was 
dead ; and a heart, which we had figured as 
one of the truest, deepest, and gentlest that 
ever lived in this world, was to beat no 
more.’ 

This is followed by a clever delineation of 
the peculiarities of Richter’s style and habits 
of mind, from which we quote the subjoined 
eloquent and interesting passages :-— 

‘ By a critic of his own country, Richter 
has been named a Western Oriental, an epi 
thet which Goethe himself is at the pains to 
reproduce and illustrate in his West-Ostlich- 
ter Divan. The mildness, the warm all-com- 
prehending love attributed to oriental poets, 
may in fact be discovered in Richter; not 
less their fantastic exaggeration, than their 
brilliant extravagance ; above all, their over- 
flowing abundance, their lyrical diffuseness, 
as if writing for readers who were altogether 
passive, to whom no sentiment could be in- 
telligible unless it were expounded and dis- 
sected, and presented under all its thousand 
aspects. In this last point, Richter is too 
much an oriental: his passionate out-pour- 
ings would often be more effective were they 
far briefer. Withal, however, he is a western 
oriental: he lives in the midst of cultivated 
Europe in the nineteenth century; he has 
looked with a patient and piercing eye on its 
motley aspect; and it is this L-urope, it is the 
changes of its many-coloured life, that are 
held up to us in his works. IIis subject is 
life; his chosen study has been man. Few 
have known the world better, or taken at 
once a clearer and a kindlier view of its con- 
cerns. for itichter’s mind is at peace with 
itself: a mild, humane, beneficent spirit 
breathes through his works. His very con- 
tempt, of which he is by no means incapable 
or sparing, is placid and tolerant; his affec- 
tion is warm, tender, comprehensive, not 
dwelling among the high places of the world, 
not blind to its objects when found among 
the poor and lowly. Nature, in ail her 
scenes and manifestations, he loves with a 
deep, almost passionate love; frem the so- 
lemn phases of the starry heaven to the sim- 


| to his father; that in his belief of man’s im- 









mortality lies the sanctuary of his spirit, the 


_ solace of all suffering, the solution of all that 


is mysterious in human destiny. The wild 
freedom with which he treats the dogmas of 
religion must not mislead us to suppose that 
he himself is irreligious or unbelieving. It 
is religion, it is belief, in whatever dogmas 
expressed, or whether expressed in any, that 
has reconciled for him the contradictions of 
existence, that has overspread his path with 
light, and chastened the fiery elements of his 
spirit by mingling with them mercy and hu- 
mility. To many of my readers it may be 
surprising, that in this respect Richter is all 
most solitary among the great minds of his 
country. These men, too, with few excep~ 
tions, seemed to have arrived at spiritual 
peace, at full harmonious development of be- 
ing; but their path to it has been different. 
In Richter alone, among the great (and even 
sometimes truly moral, ) writers of his day *, do 
we find the immortality of the soul expressly 
insisted on, nay, $0 much as incidentally al- 
ludedto? This is a fact well meriting inves- 
tigation and reflection, but here is not the 
place for treating it.’ 

Schmelzle’s Journey and the Life of Fix- 
lein are offered,—not to satisfy curiosity, but 
to excite it; ‘ Richter’s is a mind,’ says the 
accomplished editor, ‘ peculiarly difficult to 
represent by specimen; for its elements are 
complex and various, and it is not more by 
quality than by quantity that it impresses us.’ 
With all their wild digressions and singula- 
rities of style, their rugged, heterogeneous, 
and perplexed phraseology, we have read 
both these little works with very unusual re- 
lish. The Life of Fixlein abounds with pas- 
sages of intense power and unaffected pathos, 
such as having once found their way to the 
heart, sink into it, and remain impressed on 
it for ever. Schmelzle’s Journey is full of 
exquisite humour and amusing situations, 
Let us introduce our readers to the hero, 
when about to spend his ‘first night in 
Platz "— 

‘To me it has always been incomprelien- 
sible how so many men can go to bed, and 
lie down at their ease there, without redect- 


| ing that, perhaps, in the first sleep, they may 





ple floweret of the meadow, his eye and his | 


heart are open for her charms and her mystic 
meanings. From early years, he tells us, he 
may be said to have almost lived under the 


get up again as somnambulists, and crawl 
over the tops of roofs and the like; awaken- 
ing in some spot where they may fall in a 
moment and break their necks. While at 
home, there is little risk in my sleep: be- 
cause, my right toe being fastened every night 


| with three ells of tape (I call it in jest our 


marriage tie,) to my wife's left hand, I feel a 
certainty that, in case [ should start up from 
this bed-arrest, | must with the other infal- 


libly awaken her, and so by my Berga, as by 


open sky: here he could recreate himself, | 


here he studied, here he often wrote. 
not with the feeling of a mere painter and 
view-hunter that he looks on Nature: but he 
dwells amid her beauties and solemnities as 
in the mansion of a mother; he finds peace 
in her majestic peace; he worships, in this 
boundless temple, the great original of peace, 


to whom the earth and the fulness thereof 


belongs. For Richter does not hide from us 
ihat he looks to the Maker of the universe as 


It is | 


| Scotch sceptic, a rather shallow species. 


ny living bridle, be again led back to bed. 
But here in theinn, I had nothing for it but 
to knot myself once or twice to the bed-foot, 


‘@ The two venerable Jacobis belong, in character, 
if scareely in date, to an older school; 30 also does 
Herder, from whom Richter learned much, both mo- 
raily and intellectually, and whom he seems to have 
loved and reverenced beyond any other. Wieland is 
intelligible enough; a sceptic in the style of Boling- 
broke and Shaftesbury, what we call a French or 
Lessing 
also is a sceptic, but of a much osobler sort; adoubter 


i who deserved to believe.’ 
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that I might not wander; though in this 
way, an irruption of villains would have 
brought double peril with it.—Alas! so dan- 
gerous is sleep at all times, that every man, 
whe is not lying on his back a corpse, must 
he on his guard, lest with the general system 
some limb or other also fall asleep; in which 
ease the sleeping limb (there are not wanting 
examples of it in medical-bistory,) may next 
morning be lying ripe for amputation. For 
this reason, I have myself frequently awaken- 
ed, that no part of me fall asleep. 

ITaving properly tied myself to the bed 
post:, and at length got under the cover-lid, I 
now began to be dubious about my Pontac 
fire-bath, and apprehensive of the valorous 
and tumultuous dreams too likely to ensue ; 
which, alas, did actually prove to be nothing 
better than heroic and monarchic feats, cas- 
tle-stormings, rock-turowings, and the like. 
This point, also, I am sorry to see so little at- 
tended to in medicine. Medical gentlemen, 
as well as their customers, all stretch them- 
selves quietly in their beds, without one 
among them considering whether a furious 
rage, (supposing him also directly after to 
drink cold water in his dream,) or a lheart- 
devouring grief, all which he may undergo in 
vision, does harm to life or not. 

‘Shortly before midnight, I awoke from a 
heavy dream, to encounter a ghost-trick much 
too ghostly for my fancy. My brother-in- 
law, “who manufactured it, deserves for such 

vapid cookery to be nm: wed before you with- 
out reserve, as the maltmaster of this w: ishy 
brewage = Had suspicion been more compa- 
tible with intrepir lity, I might, perhaps, by 

his moral maxim about this matter, on the 
road, as well as by his taking up the side- 

room, at the middle door of which stood my 
couch, have easily divined the whole. But 
now, on awakening, I felt myself blown upon 
by a ea chost-breath, which | could nowise 
deduce from the distant bolted window; a 
point Thad rightly decided, for the dragoon 
was producing the phenomenon, through the 
key-hole, by a pair of bellows. Every sort 
of coldness, in the night-season, reminds you 
of clay-coldness and spectre-coldness. | 
summoned my resolution, however, and 
abode the issue: but now the very coverlid 
began to get in motion: [ pulled it towards 
me; it would not stay; sharply I sit upright 
in my bed, and ery: ‘¢ What is that?” No 
answer; every where silence in the inn; the 
whole room full of moonshine. And now 
my drawing-plaster, my covertid, actually 
rose up, and fet in the air : at which I felt 
like a wounded man whose 1 cataplasm you 
suddenly pull off. In this crisis, I mi dé a 
bold leap from this devil'’s-torus, and, leap- 
ing, snapped asunder my somnambulist te- 
ther. “Where is the silly human fool,” 
cried T, ** that dares to ape the unseen sub- 
lime world of spirits, which may, in the in- 
Stant, open before him?” But on, above, | 
under the bed, there was nothing to be heard | 
or seen. I looked out of the window : every 
where spectral moonlight and street- stillness ; 

nothing moving except (probably from the 
wind,) on the distant gallows-hill, 
lat lv hanged. 


(An vy man would have taken it for self-de 


towing ; also, 


ception as weil as I: therefore I again 
wrapped myself in my passive ft de justice 
and air-bed, and waited with calmness to see 
whether my fright would subside or not. 

‘In afew minutes, the coverlid, the in- 
fernal Faust’s-mantle, again began flying and 
by way of change, the invisi- 
ble bed-maker again lifted me up. Accursed 
hour!—I should beg to know whether, in 
the whole of cultivated Europe, there ts one 
cultivated or uncultivated man, who in a case 
of this kind, would not have lighted on ghost- 
devilry? I lighted on it, under my piece of 
(self) moveable property, ny“coverlid ; and 
thought Berga had died suddenly, and was 





{ 
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now, iu spirit, laying hold of my bed. Ifow- 
ever, I could not speak to her, nor as little to 
the devil, who might well be supposed to 
have a Nand in the game ; but I turned my- 
self solely to Heaven, and prayed aloud: 
“To thee L commit myself; thou alone here- 
tofure hast cared for thy weak servant; and 
{ swear that I will turn a new leaf,”—a pro- 
mise which shall be kept nevertheless, though 
the whole was but stupid treachery and 
trick. 

‘My prayer had no effect with the unchris- 
tian dragoon, who now, once for all, had got 
me prisoner in the dragnet of a coy erlid ; ; and 
heeded little whether a guest’s bed were, by 
his means, made a state-bed and death-bed 
or not. He span out my nerves, Like gold- 
wire through smaller and smaller holes, to 
utter inanimation and evanition ; forthe bed- 
clothes at last literally marched off to the 
door of the room. 

‘Now was the moment to rise into the 
sublime; and to trouble myself no longer 
about aught here below, but softly to devote 
myself to death. ‘ Snatch me away,” cried 
I, and, without thinking, cut three crosses ; 
. quick, despatch me, ye ghosts: I die more 
innocent than thousands of tyrants and blas- 
phemers, to whom ye yet appear not, but to 
unpolluted me.” Here I heard a sort of 
laugh, either on the street or in the side- 
room: at this warm human tone, I suddenly 
bloomed up again, as at the coming ofa new 
spring » in every twig and leaf. Wholly de- 
spising the winged coverlid, which was not 





a person } 


now to he picked from the door, I laid my- 
self down uncovered, but warm and perspir- 
ing from other causes, and soon fell asleep. 
lor the rest, l am not the least ashamed, in 
the face of all refined capital cities,—though 
they were standing here at my hand,—that 
by this devil-behef and devil-address, I have 
attained some likeness to our great German 
lion, to Luther.’ 

The last volume is devoted to the illustri- 
ous Goethe, of whom it treats in a manner 
not unworthy of his gemus. This portion of 
the work we shall avail ourselves of an early 

opportunity to notice, and, meanwhile, pro- 
' nounce these specimens of German romance, 
'a not less valuable than elegant addition to 
| our stock of imaginative literature. 
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Specimens of British Poetesses, selected and 
chi ‘onologically arranged, by the Rev. Arrx. 
axnpner Dyce, 3.A.Oxon. 8vo. pp. 446, 
London, 1827. T. Rodd. 


Turse specimens of British Poetesses have the 
charm of novelty to recommend them. Among 
the various compilations of prose and verse 
which are almost weekly issuing from the 
press, we believe this is the only one extant, 
formed exclusively from female effusions. We 
consider the design of this volume, praise- 
worthy, and many most beautiful gems of 
poetry are now collected from the earliest 
periods of English imaginative literature, to 
the present time, which a Ifemans and a len. 
don, with others of honourable mention have 
enriched and re-adorned. Much care has been 
bestowed on the selection, and the authors are 
arranged in chronological order, with a brief 
but pithily-written biographical notice, and 
one or more specimens of talent attached to 
each name. From such awork as this it were 
difficult to quote, but as the pathetic, s simple, 
and beautiful air of ‘Auld chin Gray’ has 
ever had so many admirers, we think we can- 
not do better than extract an account of its 
authorship, which is not only interesting, but 
may serve for reference, 

‘ A quarto tract, edited by * the Ariosto of 
the North,” and circulated among the members 
of the Bannatyne Club, contains the original 
ballad, as corrected by Lady Anne Barnard, 
and two continuations by the same authoress; 
while the introduction consists almost entire] 
of a very interesting letter from her to the 
editor, dated July 1823, part of which I take 
the liberty of inserting here :— 

*“ Robin Gray, so called from its being 
the name of the old herd at Balcarras, was 
born soon after the close of the year 1771. 
My sister Margaret had married, and ac- 
companied her husband to London; I was 
melancholy, and endeavoured to amuse my- 
self by attempting a few poetical trifles. 
There was an ancient Scotch melody, of 
which I was passionately fond ; ——, 
who lived before your day, used to sing it to 
us at Balearras. She did not object | to its 
having improper words, though I did. I 
longed to sing old Sophy’ s air to different 
words, and give to its plaintive tones some 
little history of virtuous distress in humble 
life, such as might suit it. While attempting 
to effect this in my closet, I called to my little 
sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only 
person near me, ‘1 have been writing a bal- 
lad, my dear; I am oppressing my heroine 
with many misfortunes. I have already sent 
her Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s 
arm—and made her mother fall sick—and 
given her Auld Robin Gray for her lover; 
but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow 
within the four lines, poor thing! Ilelp me 
to one.’—* Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said 
the little Elizabeth. The cow was imme- 
diately lifted by me, and the song completed. 
At our fireside, and amongst our neighbours, 

‘Auld Robin Gray’ was always called for. 
[ was pleased in secret with the approbation 
it met with; but such was my dread of being 
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na‘hing. that I carefully kept my own secret. 
e @ oo * * * a 
“ Meantime, little as this matter seems to 
nave been worthy of a dispute, it afterwards 
—_ a party question between the six- 
eenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘ Robin 
Gr ay’ was either a very very ancient — 
composed perhaps by ‘David Rizzio, and ; 
creat curiosity, Or a very very m xdern nay 
ter, and no curiosity at all. 1 was persecuted 
to avow whether I ‘iad written it or not,— 
where I had got it. Old Sophy kept my 
counsel, and I kept Iny own, in spite of the 
gratification of seeing a reward of twenty 
guineas offered in the newsp: ‘pers to the per- 
son who should ascertain the point past a 
doubt, and the still more flattering circum- 
stance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, se- 
cretary to the Antiquarian Society, who en- 
deavoured to entrap the truth from me ina 
manner I took amiss. Had he asked me the 
question obligingly, I should have told him 
the fact distinctly and confidentially. The | 
annoyance, however, of this important am- 
bassador from the Antiquaries, was amply 
repaid to me by the noble exhibition of the 
the ‘ Ballat of Auld Robin Gri ay's Courtship,’ 
as performed by dancing-dozs un der my 
window, It proved its popularity from the 


highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure ‘from my guide, 


hile LT hugged myselfin my obscurity.” 


‘to see and congratulate the strangers. 





ae fair readers we doubt not will speedily 
possess themselves of a volume which records | 
so many fine examples of their sex’s poetic 
ability. and our male friends must allow it a 
pi ace in their libraries, not only for the talent 
it contains but in courtesy and gallan trv, qua- 
lifications, which we deem inse per ible from 
the title of English gentlemen. 


aa 


DESCRIPTION OF DIARBEKR, A CITY 
OF ASIA MINOR. 
(From Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopo- 
tania, now on the eve of publication.] 
Tue aspect of Diarbekr, at first view, is that 
of a walled and fortified city, seated on a 
commanding eminence, appearing to le 
strongly defended by its position as well as 
its works without, and splendid, and wear- 
Ingan air of great grandeur and opulence, 
iu its mosques and towers within. The 
country, amid which it is seated, is every 
vhere fertile and productive. Lofty moun- 
tains in the distance, while looking eastward 
toward Koordistan, give an outline of creat 
grandeur; in that direction, gardens and 
bridges, and pleasant summer-houses, seen 
hearer at hand, add softer beauties to th 
scene, while the 
foot of the hill on which the town is seated, 
oliers a combination of picturesque be: uty, 
agricultural wealth, domestic convenience, 
and rural e njoyme nt. 

After passing the Tigris a second time, we 
went up a steep road on the side of the hill, 
having gardens below us on our tight, and 
extensive cemeteries, in more abrupt valleys, 
on our left, till we approached the gate 
called, by the Turks, Mardin K: aupusee, and 








the gate leading to and from that town. A 


ty af 
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Diarbekr 








fallen away, exposed to view an extensive 
cluster of distinetly- formed basaltic columns. 
These were in general of a pentagonal form, 
some of them showing a length of ten or 
fifteen feet, and appearing to be about a foot 
or fifteen inches in diameter. The stone was of 
a dark colour, close-grained, and was the 
same kind of basalt as that we had seen, in 
all its different degrees of tirmness and 


| porosity, from the valley of the Jordan to 


this place. 

On entering Diarbekr, by the gate of 
Mardin, we passed through paved streets 
and crowded bazaars, till, we came nearly 
into the centre of the city, where we alighte d 
at the house of a certain Yuseff, a C hristian 
merchant, to whom the Syrian Patriarch, at 
Mardin, had given us a letter. He received 
us with great kindness, and offered his utmost 
assistance during our stay. The whole of his 
family and dependants w ere called in, to bid 
us welcome, and a number of his friends and 
acquaintances, chiefly Christians, followed 
To 
Yuseff I knew [| might safely entrust the 
secret of my being an Englishman, being 
aware that the communication of this would 
be as flattering to him as advantageous to 
myself. It was still concealed, howev er, 
and from the few other 
Mohammedans who visited us; but when 
these had retired, and the entertainment that 
had been hastily prepared for the occasion, 
was set before us, my guide, who had no 
more scruples than myself as to the use of 
forbidden draughts, followed my example in 
this particular, and we, therefore, still re- 
tained our Moslem characters in each other's 
eye, though our practices 
Christian. While we sat around the board 
of our hospitable host, messengers were sent 
to the Konauk Tartar Agasi, or rendezvous 
ef the Tartars, to ascertain whether any were 
soon expected from Constantinople. The 


was, indeed, to find such messengers, if 
possible, in the direct road between these 
great cities, which stand at the extremes of 
the Turkish empire, and to accompany them 
on their way. ° ° . 

As we had yet nearly the whole of 
the day before us, I was desirous of em- 
ploying it in an excursion about the town, 
aud in seeing as much of its interior as the 
short period allotted for our stay would ad- 
mit. Jor this purpose, a guide was furnished 
me by Yusetl, the merchant, who was recom- 


| mend: d to me as combining the useful quali- 


passage of the Tigris, at the | 


ties of fidelity and long local knowledge, 
acquired during a long residence here ; oma 
besides this, he was perfectly acquainted 


with Arabic, which enabled us to communi- 


cate freely. W ith this man I traversed th 


| interior of the city, in every direction, ac 


! 
‘ 


tue mosques, the bazaars, ‘and the baths, and 
'after nearly four hours’ rambling through 


crowded streets and narrow passages, halting 
to observe such buildings and places as were 


more particularly curious, we came at last to 
by the Arabs, Bab el Mardin, from its being | 


the citadel, which stands at the opposite 


extremity of the town to that by which we 
mass ot the basaltic rock, on which the whole : 


entered it. FT rom hence we enjoyed 4 more 


1s byilt, having recently ‘ commanding view of the whole city, spread 








were entirely | 


out beneath us, as well as of the surrounding 
country, than we could have done from any 
other spot; and, adding the more minute 
features, which we had collected in our 
peregrinations through the town, to this 
panoramic picture of it, noted on the spot, 
the following was the general result :— 

The city of Diarbekr is seated on a mass 
of basaltic rock, rising in an eminence on the 
west bank of the Tigris, the stream of that 
river flowing by the foot of this hill, from 
north east to south-west, as it makes a sharp 
bend in that direction from the northward. 
The form of the town is very nearly circular: 
it is walled all around, and is about three 
miles in circuit. 

There are four gates now open in the city, 
and these are called by the names of the 
respective quarters of the country to and from 
which they lead. The first, which is on the 
south-west, is called Bab el Mardin, or Mar- 
din Kaupusee; the second, on the west, Is 
called Bab el Rooin, or Oroum Kaupusee ; 
the third, on the north, is called Bab el Gebel, 
or Daugh Kaupusee ; and the fourth, on the 
east, is called Bab el Jedeed, or Yenghi 
Kaupusee. The first leads to Mardin, the 
second to Asia Minor, or Reumelia, the 
third to the mountains of Armenia and 
K\oor-distan, and the fourth, which is a new 
one, to the river. 

The citadel, standing about midway be- 
tween these two last-named gates, is thus in 
the north-east angle of the town, and standing 
on the eminence of rock here, in a line with 
the walls, it overlooks the river, and its banks 
below, and by its elevation commands the 
whole of the town. The city-wails have 
round and square towers, at irregular inter~ 
vals, and being high and strongly built of 
hewn stone, present an appearance of great 
strength ; but the most securely fortified por- 
tion of it is that on the north, where the 


| square towers are very thickly placed, and 
principal object of our journey to this place | 


hence, while standing on the citadel, 


where there is a long battery of guns mounted, 
pointing through covered embrasures. 

The remote boundaries of the view from 
are 
sufficiently marked to convey an idea of the 
nature of the country in which this city is 
placed. On the west is seen the range of 


| Kara} Dagh, or the black hills, which are of 


la moderate height, regular outline, and dis- 


tant from ten to fifteen miles, going in a 
north-east and south-west direction. On the 


north are seen the lofty mountains of Moosh 
| Dagh, over which the road leads into Armenia 


and to Erzeroum, the mountains themselves 


_being distant about twenty miles east, and 


oe 


stretching from west to east, as if a continua- 
tion of the chain of Taurus. 

To the north-north-east, the Tigris is seen 
winding downward from its source in the 
hills, about four days’ journey off, tll it 
reaches the town itself, when it bends to the 
south-west, and runs past it in that direction, 
till it recovers its former course by a con- 
trary bend, as before described. On the 
north-east, another portion of the Moosh 
Dagh is seen, covered with snow, the range 
of its chain here bending south-westerly to 
go down through Koordistan in the line - 
the Tigris, running nearly parallel with i 
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stream, but at some distance beyond its 
eastern bank, On the south-east, the wavy 
land and hills over which we had come from 


NS ee ee 


Mardin, offered no particular objects to the | 


view. And on the south west was seen a 
portion of the Karaj Dagh, and the plain, 
leading in that direction towards Orfah. 

The citadel, which enjoyed so commanding 
a position here, i is now abandoned, and com- 
pletely in ruins. We had even difficulty in 
ascending to the platform near its ceutre, 
being obliged to mount over rubbish and 
fallen fragments, and, on reaching the top, 


| Besides these, the Armenians, who, next to 


the Turks, are the most numerous, are thought | 
to havea thousand families. The Arab, Turk- 
ish, and Armenian followers, of the Catholic 
communion, have five hundred families. The 
Syrian sect are thought toinclude, a least, four 

hundred families. The Greeks, who are the 
east numerous among the Christians here, 
have about fifty. 
so rapidly declined, by emigration to Bagdad, 


| Aleppo, and C onstantinople, that jas are 


we found the desolation so complete, that | 


several of the dismounted cannon, which had 


been left there, were now more than half. 
buried in the earth, and long grass that had | 
grown uparound them. The form ofthe citadel | 


is nearly circular; and it enclosed a space of 
at least a furlong in diameter. 


Within its. 


ruined enciente, is still the palace of the | 
Pasha, which is a commodious rather than a_ 


splendid building. Attached to it are exten- 
Sive stables, and a Maidan, or open space, 


where the horses are kept in the air, and , 


where the horsemen sometimes exercise in 
the use of the jereed. One of the places 
used as a stable presents the ruins of a hand- 
some and noble edifice, with finely-con- 


structed domes of brick-work, and a beautiful | 


door with columns and pilasters, most pro- 
bably the remains of an old Christian 
building. 

In the lower part of the citadel, near one 
of the gates of entrance, and now, indeed, 
the only one, as two of the former are closed 
up, we saw a number of brass cannon of 
different calibre, lying neglected on the 
ground. The largest of these had a bore 
equal to that of a twenty-four pounder, the 
smallest were of the size of our long nines, 
but were nearly double the length of our 
longest guns. Some of these pieces had on 


them Arabic inscriptions, of the date of the | 


1113th year of the Hejira, or A. D. 1735, so 
that they could hardly have been used here 
before they had fallen into neglect. There 
were also some bombs and mortars of brass, 
and old armour of iron; but the guns were 
all dismounted, and every thing lay in one 
undistinguished heap. 

The town of Diarbekr, as seen from this 
height, does not appear to cover so great an 








extent ‘of ground, as Orfah, nor are the houses | 


within it so t! ickly placed. 
extremely different; the buildings of Orfah 
being generally constructed of white lime- 
stone, and these of Diarbekr being all built 
of black basalt for the lower stories, and of 
dark coloured brick for the upper 
There are, however, several mosques, towers, 
and little garden-plots with trees, seen in 
different parts of the town, which relieve the 
sombre colour of the buildings, and the same- 
ness which a succession of flat terraces 
always produces. 

The population is estimated at an extrava- 


Ones. 


The aspect is | 


| several trades and manufactures. 


gant rate, by the people of the country them- | 


selves, but it may be salely asserted, “thi it at 
the present moment there are about fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The creat mass of 
these are Osmanli Turks, as soldiers, govern- 
ment officers, merchants, and mechanics. 


now not more than a dozen houses of them 
left. 

Of the mosques seen from the citadel, 
there are fifteen with minarets, nine of these 
having circular shafts, and galleries in the 
Mohammedan style, and the remaining six 
having square 
Christian churches, which it is generally 
thought these edifices once were. There are 
five other mosques, with domes or cupolas 
only, and several smaller ones, without 
any distinguishing mark, making,  alto- 
gether, about twenty-five Mohammedan 
places of worship. Of the Christian 
churches, the Armenians have two, 


other is smaller, but more tastefully adorned. 
The Catholics have a church, and a convent 


attached to it, in which two Italian Capuchin | 
The 


Friars live with their usual dependents. 
Syrians and the Greeks have also a place of 
worship each, and the few Jews have asmall 
synagogue for their service, which completes 
the whole of the religious buildings within 
the walls. 

There are upwards of twenty baths in the 
town ; of which the principal are, the Bath 


of Wahab Aga, the Pasha’s Bath, the Bath 
of the Market, the Castle-Bath, and the 
| Baths of the Camel and the Ass. The two 


first derive their names from their founders! ! 


the next, from their situations ; and the last 
two, from their peculiar features, that of the 


camel being the largest and most spacious in 


all its interior divisions, and that ‘of the ass 


having so little to recommend it but its 
cheapness, that none but ass-drivers and 
asses, according to the saying here, would 
even visit it, though it is frequented by all 
the poor ype O} le » of the town 
There are about fifteen khans or caravan 
serais, of which the chief are, Khan Has: 
Pasha, Khan Cheufta, Yeng: Khan, Khan 
Paga Oghlee, Khan Abba Chia, Khan Kirk- 
Khan Deltbashi, 


asha, Khan Segheutty, 


Khan Khalah, Khan Thaboon, and Khan 
Arratha. The first of these is particularly 
fine, and superior to any of those at Orfah. 
In its lower court, the corn- market is usually 


held. Its magazines within the piazza, which 
runs round this, are generally fitled with 
roods. In the upper galleries are carried on 
pVvUUu . vit of a | S« ACTACS AIC Cal Tice \ 


The rooms 
around form the lodgings of the 
who halt here; and above all is an upper 
story, with apartments for the harems oi: 
families of those who may sojourn here, with 


kitchens, fire-places, and ‘other domestic con- | 


vemences. 

The bazaars are 
Or SO We i] ( vered 1} 
Turkey generally. 


out, 


towns of 


not so regularly laid 
as in the large 
They are narrow, often 


But the Jews have of tate 


towers, after the manner of | 


one of | 
which is large and richly decorated, and the | 


travellers | 
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crooked, and mostly roofed over with wood, 
They are, however, ‘well supplied with goods 
of all descriptions that are in reques st here, 
and, during the regular hours of business, 
are chron ye xd with people. Tie manuf; rctures 
of the town are chiefly silk and cotton stuffs, 
similar to those made at Damascus; printed 
muslin shawls and handkerchiefs, morocco 
leather in skins of all colours, sinith’s work 
in hardware, and pipes for smoking nade of 
the jasmin branch, covered with muslin and 


embroidered with gold and silver thread, 
wy oS % a * al = # 


a 


The present Governor of the Pashalick and 
| city of Diarbekr, whose name is Kullendar 
Pasha, has the dignity of three tails, and igs 
| therefore immediately dependent on the 
Sublime Porte only, without acknowlec Iging 
any intermediate chief. 

On our return homeward, we stopped ata 
smelting house, where they were runnit Wy 
copper ore into large cakes, about the form, 
| end weight of those sent from the stan- 
naries in C ornwall, but less purely refined 
| 
| 


~—— = 





S1Ze, 


from the dross. We were iold here, that the 
copper ore was brought from a place called 
Maadaan, three days’ journey to the north. 
| east of this, and that when smelted, it was 
| semt by caravans to Orfah, Mousul, Bagdad, 
!'and Bussorah, Our inquiries regarding the 
| price and the quantity annually export. d, 
| were suspected to arise from interested views, 

und were not so readily answered. 
| Among the minarets of the mosques, we 

noticed some that were highly sculptured, 
| and in several of the square towers, were in- 
| termediate layers of red burnt-brick work, 
mixed with masonry of stone, aller the mane 
' ner of the Roman towers in the wails at An- 
| tioch, and quite as well executed as the build- 
ings there. Amid the ruins of the castle, 
too, we had seen some fine arches of highly 
burnt bricks, which, from their form, as weil 
as material, looked more like Roman than 
Saracenie work. In the bazaars and _ baths, 
there are portions of brick-work of a similar 
kind, which are, however, decidedly Mo- 
hammedan, as well as the mixture of basalt 
and lime-stone, in intermediate layers of 
blac k and white, inthe khans and other large 
Among the broken columns of 
black basalt, whic ™~ are seen seattered in dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, there are, how- 





{eyer, s several sean capitals, which ean leave 
no doubt of their being of Greek origin, and 
previous to the in vasion of this country, either 





by the Turks > or the Saracens. 

Itis from the circumstance of the wall “ 
buildings of this constructed < 
most wholly of this black stone, that it ' 

on d by the Turks Kara Amid, or the Black 

Amid. Amida was its ancient name, and 
its present one of eg ge! which prevails 
chiefly with the Arabs, is, from the name ot 
the province of which it is ‘thee apital, for the 
Turks still use the name of Amid, as ‘applied 
| to the city, in all their public writings. Ac- 
| 


» | _ 
city beime 


'cording to D’Lerbelot, the author of the 
Arabic history, called Tarikh Montekheb, 
| prete nds thot this place was built by Shali 
| Amurath, a king of Persia, of the first dy- 
f rHasty. The emperor C‘onstantine fortified 


| agaist the Persians. It was afterwards pile 
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ne 

laced and partly burnt by Tamerlane, in 
breach of a solemn engagement, in the year 
of the Hejira 796, and, after that, Usuncas- 
san and the other kings of Persia, had suc- 
cessively rendered themselves masters of it. 
Selim, the first sultan of the Osmanli Turks, 
retook it from Shah Ismael, in the year of the 
Hejira 921, and established there a beglerbeg, 
or governor of a province, with twelve sanji- 
acks, or standards, under him. 

In the History of the Invasion of Mesopo- 
tamia by Sapor, A. D. 359, the particulars 
of the siege of Amida are detailed with much 
eloquence, by the author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. After describ- 
ing the military pomp of the army of this so- 
vereign from the plains of Assyria, towards 
those of the Mesopotamia, and the obstacles 
opposed to their march by the precautions 
that had been taken to retard their progress or 
defeat their design, he says, ‘ that though Sa- 
por overlooked the strength of Nisibis, he re- 
solved, as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, to iry whether the majesty of his pre- 
sence would not awe the garrison into imme- 
diate submission. An attack was made by 
a select body of troops, which was answered 
by a general discharge, in which the only son 
of the besieging prince was pierced through 
the heart by a javelin, shot from one of the 
halista. The funeral of the youth was cele- 
brated according to the rites of his country, 
and the grief of the aged father was alleviated 
by the solemn promise of Sapor, that the 
guilty city of Amida should serve as a funeral 
pile to expiate the death, and to perpetuate 
the memory, of his son. 

The Emperor Constantius had _ recently 
conferred on Amida the honour of his own 
name, and the additional fortifications of 
strong walls and lofty towers. It was pro- 
vided with an arsenal of military engines, 
and the ordinary garrison had been reinforced 
to the amount of seven legions, when the 
place was invested by the arms of Sapor. 
The assault was again made; but, after an 
obstinate combat, the besiegers were re- 
pulsed; and though they incessantly returned 
to the charge, they were again driven back 
with a dreadful slaughter. In one of the 
fiercest of these repeated assaults, Amida was 





betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, who | 


lndicated to the barbarians a secret and neg- 
lected staircase, scooped out of the rock that 
hangs over the stream of the Tigris. After 
Sapor had tried, without success, the efficacy 
of force and stratagem, he had recourse to 
the slower but more certain operations of a 
rexular siege, in the conduct of which he was 
instructed by the skill of the Roman desert- 
ers. But every mode of resistance which art 
could suzgest. or courave could execute, was 
employed in the defence of Amida, and the 
Works of Sapor were more than once destroy- 
ed by the fire of the Romans. The resources 
of a besieged city may, however, be exhaust- 
ed. The Persians repaired their losses, and 
pushed their approaches; a large breach was 
made by the battering ram, and the strength 
of the garrison, wasted by the sword and by 
disease, yielded to the fury of the assault. 
Phe Soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their 
eluldren, all who had not time to escape 





through the opposite gate, were involved by 
the conquerors in a promiscuous massacre 

When Jovian evacuated Nisibis and Sin- 
gara, and restored the five provinces of the 
Tigris to the Persians, about four years after 
this siege of Amida, or A. D. 363, the un- 
happy fugitives of the former city, now com- 
pelled to abandon their homes, were seated 
in a new-built quarter of Amida; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a con- 
siderable colony, soon recovered its former 
splendour, and became the capital of Meso- 
potamia. 

During the Persian war of Kobad, A. D. 
505, Amida again sustained a long and de- 
structive siege. At the end of three months, 
says the historian, the loss of fifty thousand 
of the soldiers of Cabades or Kobad was not 
balanced by any prospect of success, and it 
was in vain that the Magi deduced a flatter- 
ing prediction from the indecency of the wo- 
men on the ramparts. At length, ina silent 
night, they ascended the most accessible 
tower, which was guarded only by a few 
monks, oppressed after the duties of a festival 
with sleep and wine. Scaling ladders were 





applied at the dawn of day; the presence of | 


Cabades, his stern command, and his drawn 
sword, compelled the Persians to vanquish ; 
and, before it was sheathed, four thousand of 
the inhabitants had expiated the blood of 
their companions. 


| costumes. 


does any material alteration seem to have 
taken place, since that period, except proba- 
bly the ordinary change of governors. 
inscriptions in Kufie and Arabic, which he 
then copied from the walls, are, as he de- 
scribed them in his time, but barely legible, 


The 


from their being on a soft white limestone, 
which is inlaid between layers of the black 
basalt, and from the operation of the atmos- 
phere alone is much more liable to injury 
than the hard stone of the walls themselves. 
The Turks of Diarbekr are conceived to be 
more fanatic in their hatred of Christians 
than in other parts of the empire: I had no 
opportunity of witnessing this, though it was 
confirmed by the report of those resident 
here. It was at this place that I first noticed 
the Armenian calpac, a sort of high and heavy 
cap of cloth, which is worn by the Armeni- 
ans of Constantinople, Smyrna, and the north 
of Asia Minor, but extends no farther south 
than this; for in Aleppo, Orfah, Mardin, 
and all Syria and Egypt, as well as Mousul 
and Bagdad, as we were told, these are al- 
ways replaced by turbans of the Arabic form. 
The Koords and Arabs who sojourn here 
preserve their own peculiar and respective 
The women wear their outer co- 


verings sometimes of white muslin, as at 


The pillage of Tamerlane was nearly nine | 


hundred years after this event, or A. D. 1393; 
and the successive sieges and captures of this 
place by Usuncassan and the other kings of 
Persia followed, until it was conquered by 
Selim, the first sultan of the Osmanli Turks, 
nA. D. 1515. 

In 1644, when Tavernier travelled through 
these countries, Diarbekr seems still to have 
been considered as a part of Persia, and as 
such he always speaks of it. He mentions 
an opinion there, that the sixty-two towers in 
the outer wall were built in honour of the 
sixty-two disciples of Jesus Christ; and 
says, that, in his day, there was an inscrip- 
tion over one of the gates in Greek and La- 
tin, that made mention of one Constantine. 
This was, no doubt, an inscription comme- 
morating that emperor’s repairs and embel- 
lishments here. I made many inquiries, 
both regarding this and the secret staircase 
scooped in the rock of the citadel which 
overhangs the Tigris, as spoken of by Gib- 
bon, but I could obtain no account of either; 
and, in:eed, the wonder of those whom I 
consulted on these subjects was strongly ex- 
cited by the question, as they could not con- 
ceive the motives which led to that inquiry, 
nor did they know any thing, even tradition- 
ally, of the facts to which they alluded. In 
the time of Tavernier, the estimate of the po- 
pulation was much greater than at preseut, 
as he numbers the Christians alone at twenty 
thousand, and states that the basha or vizier 
could bring above twenty thousand horse into 
the field. 

Niebuhr, in 1766, thought the number of 
inhabited houses to be about sixteen thou- 


|sand, and the fourth part of these to be 


| Christian dwellings. 


The government was 
then a Turkish one, as it still continues, nor 
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| 


\ 
| 
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Smyrnaand Damascus; sometimes of check- 
ered blue cotton, as in most parts of Syria 
and Egypt; and sometimes of black silk, as 
is usual among the wealthier classes of ladies 
at Cairo. Both sexes are subject to the 
eruption in the face, as at Aleppo and Orfah, 
but in a much less extensive degree than at 
either of these places, the portion here not 
exceeding one person in forty. 


The Natchez: an Indian Tale. By the 
Viscount de CuaTeauBRiaNnpd. 3 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. pp. 1036. London, 1827. 
Colburn. 

TuovucuH not overfond of penetrating into 

those regions of alternate flowers and thun- 

der, in which the genius of Chateaubriand 
finds its peculiar home ; though we prefer 





_a single page of natural description and ge- 


nuine feeling, to all the tomes of rhapsody 
and affectation, of foamy, frothy, stilted, 


'declaiming, and elegant sentimentality that 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





have ever appeared, or ever shall appear ; 
yet we are not disinclined to award to this 
school all the approbation it may fairly claim. 
An occasional sense of beauty and purity, 
and an accidental happiness in portraying 
them ; an imagined affection, (for we cannot 
admit the existence of any thing real or ear- 
nest in these writers,) for the sublime and 
extraordinary in nature, and an elaborate en- 
deavour to illustrate and describe her most 
striking features, with a pretty tact in hitting 
off the superficial and extrinsic; these we 
conceive to be the prevailing attributes of 
such works as the present. Their grand de- 
merits are a straining after matters far be- 
yond their reach, and an attempt to clothe 
their abortive efforts in a sort of sanctified 
and spiritual garb. Gross and degradatory 
are the blunders into which they are allured 
by this propensity. Unfortunate and ridi- 
culous the aspect which their mal-a-propos 
aspirations oblige them to assume. In cach 
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hands ‘ the Beauties of Christianity’ become 
a bye-word and a mockery. presen ing little 
that can fascinate the eye, and still less that 
may affect the heart What can be more 
false and foolish than the mural way in which 
this very Natchez is closed,—*‘ There are 
some families whom Fate seems to delight 
in persecuting ; but let us not accuse Provi- 
dence. The life and the death of René were 
pursued by illegitimate flames which gave 
heaven to Amelia and hell to Ondouré. 
René suffered the double chastisement of 
these two criminal passions. No one can 
produce disorder in others without having 
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baggage. I left, therefore, most of my ma- 
nuscripts in London. Among these manu- 


| 


scripts was that of The Natchez, no other | 


part of which I brought to Paris but René, 
Atala, and some passages descriptive of 
America 

* Fourteen years elapsed before the com- 
munication with Great Britain_was renewed. 
At the first moment of the Restoration I 


| scarcely thought of my papers, and if I had, 


' 


| 


some principle of disorder in himself : and | 
he who even mvoluntarily is the cause of mis | 


fortune or of crime, is never innocent in the 
‘sight of God !” 


But we turn from such disgusting absur- 


dity to a consideration of the literary preten- | 


sions of the Natchez. 
the author’s avowal, that this was a produc- 
tion of his youth; a very cursory glance suf 


We should not need | 


fices to convince one of the fact; and though 


the translator tells us that he has cut away 
much supernatural agency and many alle- 
gorical personages, 


there is yet enough of =" 


these not merely to impede the progress of | 
the narrative and to offend good taste, but | 


to prove that the viscount has strangely de- 
luded himself in supposing that the veteran 


writer trained to his art, the man enlightened | 
by criticism, the man of sedate mind and , 


sober blood, has very much corrected the 
essays of an inexperienced author given up 


_to the caprices of his imagination, or been 


particularly successful in weeding the work 
of the exuberances of youthful fancy. 
In the preface to the first edition of Atala, 


(which was itself but an episode of The | 
Natchez,) Chateaubriand thus alludes to the | 


present romance :— 
‘« T was still very young when I con- 


| 


ceived the idea of composing an epic on the | 
man of nature, or delineating the manners of | 


the savages by connecting “them with some 
well-known event. Next to the discovery of 
America, I could not find a more interesting 
subject, especially for the French, than the 
masacre of the colony of the Natchez in 
Louisiana, in 1727. All the Indian tribes 
conspiring, after two centuries of oppression, 
to restore liberty to the new world, seemed 


to me to furnish a subject nearly as happy | 


as the conquest of Mexico. 
few fragments of this work to paper, but I 


l comniitted a ! 


soon perceived that 1 was in want of the true | 
colours, and that if [ would produce a faith- | 


ful likeness, I must, like Llomer, visit the 
people whom I purposed to portray.’ 

In the Genie du Christianisme, 
chapter which treats of the passions contained 
in these words: ‘ With the reader’s permis- 
sion we shall here give an episode, extracted, 
like Atala, from our ancient Natchez. It is the 
life of the same young lene to whom Chac- 
tas related his history... There is some- 
thing so curious in the history of this work, 
that we cannot forego the pleasure of another 
extract from the author's preface :— 

‘ When I quitted England in 1800 to re- 
turn to France, under a fictitious name, | 
Gurst not encumber myself with too much 


too, the | 











how was | to find them again? They had 


been left locked up ina trunk with an Eng- 
lishwoman, in whose house I had lodged in 
Londen. I had forgotten the name of this 
woman; the name of the street and the num- 
ber of the house had likewise escaped my 
memory. 

‘ In consequence of some vague and even 
contradictory information which [ transmitted 
to London, Messrs. de Thuisy took the trou- 
ble to make inquiries, which they prosecuted 
with a zeal and perseverance rarely equalled. 
With infinite pains they at length discovered 
the house where L resided at the west end of 
the town; but my landlady had been dead 
several years, and no one knew what had 
become of her children. Pursuing, however, 
the clue which they had obtained, Messrs. 
de Thuisy, after many fruitless excursions, 
at last found out her family i in a village seve- 

ral miles from London. 

‘ Had they kept all this time the trunk of 
an emigrant, a truuk full of old papers, which 
could scarcely be deciphered? Might they 
not have consigned to the flames such a use- 
less heap of French manuscripts! On the 


other hand, if my name, bursting froin its | 


obscurity, had attracted, in the London 
journals, the notice of the children of my 
former landlady, might they not have been 
disposed to make what profit they could of 
those paper, which would then acquire a 
certain value? 

‘ Nothing of the kind had happened. The 
manuscripts had been preserved, the trunk 
had not even been opened. A religious 
fidelity had been shewn by an unfortunate 
family towards a child of misfortune. I had 
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| before Chactas, 


the author has sometimes 
heen obliged to compress time, and group 
‘tos gether men who actually did not live toge. 
ther, but who succeeded each other during 


the course of a long reign. The second yo- 
lume is occupied with the wars and intrigues 
in which the Indians and the French soldiery 
were involved; and some of the battles are 
given with a nicety of detail more indicative 
of the surgical knowledge than of the poetical 
delicacy of the author. The third volume 
winds up the general and individual interests 
of all the parties introduced, with much tra- 
gic strength, and amidst the gloom of uni- 
versal woe. Our first extract is a brilliant 
description of a supper at Ninon’s. The 
Indian was at the theatre, and, overcome by 
his recollections, by the truth of the delinea- 
tions, and by the poetry of the speeches, the 
tears streamed from his eyes, and his agita- 
tion became so violent, as to disturb the 
whole house :— 

‘<¢ When the fall of the curtain had shroud- 
ed these wonders from my sight, the youngest 
inhabitant of the next hut to: ours said to me, 
‘ My dear Huron, [ am delighted with thee, 
and [ wish thee to sup with me to-night, to- 
gether with him whom thou callest “thy fas 
ther.’.—QOnonthio took me aside, and told 
me that this elegant woman was a celebrated 
Ike ovessen, at whose house the real Irench 
nation assembled. Delighted with the invi- 
tation, I replied to the Lkouessen, ‘ ‘Listress 
of pleasure, thy lips are too lovely to receive 


/arefusal: only excuse my simplicity, because 


~— ee 


committed with simplicity the result of the | 


labours of part of my life to the honesty ofa 


foreign trustee, and my treasure was restored | 


to me with the same s, mplic! ity. 
that [ ever met with any thing in my life 


lL know not | 


which touched me more than the honesty and | 


integrity of this poor English family.’ 
In the fourth volume of the History of 
New France, by Charlevoix, will 


he found | 


the historical fact which serves as a ground- | 
vork to the composition of the Natchez. It | 
| ° the particular action related by the histo- 


rian, which the poet, 
mi de the subject of his work. The fi 
of Chactas, (the hero of Atala,) and his ad- 
ventures in France. The intention of this 
part is to contrast the manners of nations of 
hunters, fishermen, 
manners of the most polished nations of the 
earth. Itis at once a criticism and a pane- 
gyric on the age of Louis XIV., and a plead- 
ing between civilization and the state of na- 


‘ . . 
i ture. In order to make the most illustrious 


peisonages of the great age puss in review 
Ae ~ 


and herdsmen, wiih the | 


by amplit ying r it, has 
rst voe } 
| lume contains the continuation of the his tory 


I come from the great forests.’ 
‘<< At this moment the curtain again rose. 
L was more astonished at the second specta- 


cle than I had been at the first, though I un- 
| derstood less of it. 


The passions which you 
call tragic are common to all nations, and 
may be ‘comprehended by a Natchez as well 
as by a Frenchman: tears are every where 
the same, but laughter difiers according to 
times and countries. 

‘« When the sights were over, the Ikou- 
essen covered herself with a veil, and oblig- 
ing me with the playfulness of love to give 
her my arm, we went down the stairs of the 
hut, along with a crowd of spect tators. Onon- 
thio followed us. The Indian knows not how 
to blush: f felt no embarrassment, and [ ob- 
served that people seemed to applaud the 
native haughtiness of my demeanour. 

.* We mounte da sledge, amidst tie ct- 
ing arms, blazing torches and shouts of slaves, 
who made the vaults ring with the pompous 
names oftheir masters. The moveable cabins 
rolled alone like the car of Night: the son 
of commerce, in the quiet retirement olin 
abode, heard the windows of his hut rattle, 
and felt the nuptial couch tremble under him. 
We reached the dwelling of the goddess of 
pleas sure, 
* fed a “+ ver i® a * 

‘« The real rigger ite nation, —I recogniz- 
ed it at the first glance — was already as- 
sembled about the ok of the [kouessen. 
A tone of equality, a frankness like that of 


' s . 
| the savages, prevailed amoung the warriors.— 


& i* 


Left to myself, [ sauntered from group 
to group, charmed with what [ heard, for [ 
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manifested surprise at my foreign dress. 

6“ While I was thus going about among 
the throng, I perceived, in a corner, a man 
who was conversing with nobody, and who 
seemed to be deeply engaged. I went 
straight up to him. ‘Hunter,’ said T[, ‘1 
wish thee a blue sky, plenty of game, and a 
beaver mantle. From what wilderness art 
thou ?—for I see clearly that thou comest like 
me, from a forest.’ 

‘The hero, who looked hke one awak- 


ing, gazed at me, and replied, ‘ Yes, I come 


from a forest.’ 
_ . . . 
««é] was sure of it,’ I exclaimed; ‘ thy 


appearance is simple, but thou art excellent. | 


Is there any thing less gaudy than the beaver, 
the nightingale, and the bee ” 

‘6 As [ finished these words, a warrior 
with a piercing eye approached us. Clap- 
ping a finger upon his lips, ‘ I would lay a 
wager,’ said he, ‘ that our two savages are de- 
lighted with one another.’ 

“«“ At the same time he took me by the 
arm, and drew me to another part of the hut. 
‘Shall we then leave that son of the woods 
all alone?’ said I to him. ‘Oh!’ replied 
my conductor, he is sufficient for himself: be- 
sides, he does not speak the language of men, 
and only understands that of the gods, the 
lions, the swallows, and the doves®.’ 

‘“ We passed through the crowd: one of 
the handsomest Frenchmen I ever saw, sup- 
ported by the arms of two of his friends, ac- 
costed us. My guide said to him, ‘ Whata 
master-piece you have given us! you wit- 
nessed the transports into which it threw this 
savage."—* 1 confess’ replied the warrior, 
‘that [ never was more flattered by any suc- 
cess in my life.—* And yet,’ said one of his 
two friends, in an austere tone, ‘ you would 
have done better not to give way so much to 
the tastes of the times, and cut out you Aricie, 
at the risk of destroying that scene which has 
ravished this Iroquois.’ 


‘The other friend of the warrior attempt- | 


ed to defend him. ‘Look at your weak 
side,’ exclaimed the first: ‘see how you have 
descended from the Misanthrope to the sack 
in which you wrap your Scapin !’—At these 
words IT was about to exclaim in my turn, 
‘Are these the men beloved of heaven, whose 
songs | have heard ?’—but the three friends+ 
withdrew, and I again found myself alone 
with my guide. 

** Tle conducted me tothe other end of 
the cabin. and made me sit down beside him 


on a silken mat. Thence surveying the 
; ae * foiaaa 
throng, sometimes moving, at others motion- 


less, he said, ‘ Chactas, I will acquaint thee 
with the characters of the persons whom thou 
here beholdest; they will give thee some 
idea of this age and of my country.’ ® © # 

“*Admiring the exquisite talent at deline- 
ation of my curious informant, I looked with 
interest at those men who displayed a charac- 
ter unknown among savages; but my com- 
panion roused me from these reflexions by 
directing my attention to a sort of hermit who 
wae talking with the Ikouessen. 
been a priest,” said he to me: 
to be a king, and before he wearies himself of 


° 4 
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his second profession, he is living here as a 
common juggler*. As for the otherzed w ar- 
rior whose feet are supported by a velvet 
cushion, he is a foreigner, who has recently 
come hither. His father conducted a mo- 
uarch to the scaffold, and put the crown which 
he snatched from his brow upon his own head. 
Richard+, wiser than Oliver, prefers repose to 
the agitation attending supreme authority ; 
having ‘returned to the obscure station of his 
| ancestors, he esteems the glory of his father 
only inasmuch as he numbers it among his | 
pleasures.’ 

* By Michabou !’’I exclaimed, “ astrange | 
medley! here was only wanting a savage like | 
myself!” My exclamation forced a laugh | 
from the observer of men, who replied, ‘Thou | 
hast not scen all by a great deal, my dear | 
Chactas; greedy as thou mayst be of know- | 
ledge, here is abundance to satisfy thy curiosity. | 
Those four men leaning against that alabaster 
table are the four artists who created the won- | 
ders of Versailles; one of them selected the 
columns, a second laid out the gardens, the 
third chiselled the statues, and a fourth paint- 
ed the picturesf. 

‘<¢é Those others, crowded together in the 
embrasure of that window, are men of science 
whom the munificence of our king has sought 
out even in an enemy’s country, for the pur- | 
pose of loading them with favours. The let- | 
ters which they hold in their hands, and which | 
they are perusing with such interest, are the 
correspondence of various Sachems, who, 
though born in different countries, yet form in 
Europe an illustrious republic, of which Paris 
is the centre. | 
cate their discoveries to each other. One of | 
them has just found out the true system of | 
Nature, and another hands to him by way of 
reply his calculation on infinites§." 

“*¢*¢ Not far from these foreigners thou mayst 
| observe a man who is reasoning with great | 
| force. Itis a famous Sachein of that class 
which we call philosophers. Albion is his 
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been exiled tothe Batavian shores, whence he 
is come to pay homage to Francel].” 
6«¢ Well,’ continued my informant, ‘ what 


| to the banquet. 


————— 


In these letters they communi- | | 






tures established, colonies founded, a navy 
created. Europe half-subdued, one part of the 
nation driving away the other part. Such is 
this age, an epitome of which you see in this 
saloon; an age which, in spite of its faults, 
will remain a model of glory—an age, the 
greatness of which will uot be appreciated till 
people shall pretend to surpass it.” 

‘As he finished these words, my in- 
structor left me to go and observe men else~ 
where. He appeared to me not to be one of 
the least extraordinary persons of the age 
which he had just described®, 

‘« Slaves came and summoned the guests 
Tables covered with flowers, 


| fruits, and birds, offered us their elegant riches. 


The wine was excellent, the hilarity genuine, 
and the conversation as free as that of the 
Ifurons. The sportive Ikouesson, who had 
allotted to me a seat at her right, rallied me, 
and said: ‘ Now tell me something about thy 
forests."* * * ‘*This woman made many obser- 
vations, in which, under the appearance of fri- 
volity, I discovered very grave thoughts. The 
reply which I had given to the sorcerers in the 
great hut was gracefully played upon: the 
Ikouessen pronounced it to be admirable; 
‘but,’ added she, ‘ I wish to kuow in my turn 
what thou hast found most sensible among us. 
As I have not talked to thee either of thy skin 
or thy ears, I hope thou wilt give me a diffe- 
rent answer from that which ruined thee in the 


‘opinion of our philosophers.’ 


“«<* White moss of the oaks that serves for 
the couch of heroes,’ I replied, ‘the galley- 


' slaves and the women like thee seem to me to 


Ossess all the wisdom of the nation.® 
‘« This declaration excited a burst of laugh- 
ter at the hospitable table, and the cup of 
kindness was emptied in honour of Chactas. 
‘« The spirits of the Loves then seized the 
conversation, and turned to too amiable a sub- 
ject. The remembrance of the daughter of 


| Lopez agitated the secrets of my bosom and 


made it heave. One of the guests remarked 


rative country ; but for some time past he has {that if the passion raises storms, age soon 


comes on to calm them, and that we recover 
in a short time that tranquillity of soul which 
we possessed before we lost the peace of clild- 





dost thou think ofour nation? Dost thou now 
find itin extraordinary men and things enough ? 
Prelates differing as widely in talents as in 


contrast of their genius, clubs of wits at war 
with each other, ladies of pleasure intriguing 
with monks close to the throne, courtiers dis- 
| puting the possession of their mutual prey, 
divided generals, magistrates at variance, ad- 
mirable ordinances but not enforced, the law 
| proclaimed supreme but always suspended by 
' royal command, a man sent to the galleys for 
atime but kept there for life, property de- 
-clared inviolable but confiscated at the good 
pleasure of the master, all the citizens at liber- 
ty to go whithersoever they will, and to say 
what they think, at the risk of being appre- 
hended if it so pleases the king, and sent to 


a 


. M H r?| ° of . . » aon 7, . . 
Opinions; lastly, editices erected, manufac- | 


‘* Casimir, king of Polend 
‘+ Richard Cromwell. 
‘+ Mansard, Le Notre, Coustou, Le Brun. 
‘ Noort 3 
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principles, literary men remarkable for the | whi 
| which preceded this storm: the traveller who 


the gallows, in testimony of the freedom of | 


hood. The warriors applauded this observa- 
tion. I replied: 

‘«* According to my experience, the calm 
which we enjoy after a storm is not like that 


has not yet started is not the traveller returned ; 
the fuel which has not yet been kindled 1s not 
the burnt-out fire. Innocence and reason are 
tivo trees planted at the extremities of life: 
at the foot of both, it is true, we alike find re- 
pose; but the tree of innocence is laden with 
| perfumes, flower-buds, and young verdure : 
_the tree of reason is but an old seathed oak, 
‘stripped of its foliage by lightning and the 
winds of heaven.’ 
‘«* Thus did we chat at this entertainment. 
I have given thee a minute account of it, for, 
having there seen men at the highest point of 
civilization, I ought to delineate them to thee 
' with scrupulous fidelity. The things of soci- 


‘ety and of nature, exhibited in their extreme 
opposition, will furnish thee with the means 


' . La Bruvere. 




















































hands ‘ the Beauties of Christianity’ become 
a bye-word and a mockery. presen ing little 
that can fascinate the eye, and still less that 
may affect the heart What can be more 
false and foolish than the moral way in which 
this very Natchez is closed,—*‘ There are 
some families whom Fate seems to delight 
in persecuting but let us not accuse Provi- 
dence. The lige and the death of René were 
pursued by illegitimate flames which gave 
heaven to Amelia and hell to Ondouré. 
René suffered the double chastisement of 
these two criminal passions. No one can 
produce disorder in others without having 
some principle of disorder in himself: and 
he who even wnvoluntar ily ts the cause of mis~ 
fortune or of er une, is never innocent in lhe 
‘sight of God !’ 

But we turn from such disgusting absur- 
dity to a consideration of the literary preten- 
sions of the Natchez. We should not need 





the author's avowal, that this was a produc- | 


tion of his youth; a very curso: "yg ‘lance suf 
fices to convince one of the fact; and though 
the translator tells us that he has cut away 
much supernatural agency and many alle- 
gorical personages, there is yet enough of 
these not merely to impede the progress of 
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baggage. I left, therefore, most of my ma- 
nuscripts in London. Among these manu- 
scripts was that of The Natchez, no other 
part of which I brought to Paris but Reneé, 
Atala, and some passages descriptive of 
America. 

* Fourteen years elapsed before the com- 
munication with Great Britain was renewed. 
At the first moment of the Restoration | 
searcely thought of my papers, and if I had, 
how was | to find them again? They had 
been left locked up ina trunk with an ‘Eng- 
lishwoman, 
Londen. 
woman; the name of ‘the street and the num- 
ber of the house had likewise escaped my 
memory. 

‘ In consequence of some vague and even 
contradictory information which [ transmitted 
to London, Messrs. de Thuisy took the trou- 
ble to make inquiries, which they prosecuted 
with a zeal and perseverance rarely equalled. 


| With infinite pains they at length discovered 
the house where I resided at the west end of 


| the town; 


the narrative and to offend good taste, but | 


to prove that the viscount has strangely de- 


luded himself in supposing that the veteran | 
writer trained to his art, the man enlightened | 
by criticism, the man of sedate mind and ¢ 


sober blood, 
essays of an inexperienced author 


has very much corrected the | 
given up | 


_to the caprices of his imagination, or been | 


~ particularly successful in weeding the work 
of the exuberances of youthful fancy. 

In the preface to the first edition of Atala, 
(which was itself but an episode of The 
Natchez, ) aanerend thus alludes to the 
present romance : 

= 3. wae mill ve very young when I con- 
ceived the idea of composing an epic on the 


man of nature, or delineating the manners of | 


the savages by connecting them with some 
well-known event. Next to the discovery of 
America, I could not find a more interesting 
subject, especially for the Trench, than the 


masacre of the colony of the Natchez in | 


Louisiana, in 1727. All the Indian tribes 
conspiring, after two centuries of oppression, 
to restore liberty to the new world, seemed 
to me to furnish a subject nearly as happy 
as the conquest of Mexico. 1 committed a 


few fragments of this work to paper, but I | 


soon perceived that 1 was in want of the true ! 
colours, and that if I would produce a faith- | 


ful likeness, I must, like Llomer, visit the 
people whom I purposed to portray.’ 

In the Genie du Christianisme, too, the 
chapter which treats of the passions contained 
in these words: ‘ With the reader’s permis- 
sion we shall here give an episode, extracted, 
like Atala, from our ancient Natchez. It is the 
life of the same young Reneé to whom Chac- 
tas related his history.2. There is some- 
thing so curious in the history of this work, 
that we cannot forego the pleasure of another 
extract from the author's preface :-— 

‘ When I quitted England in 1800 to re- 
turn to France, under a fictitious name, | 


Gurst not encumber my 


journals, 





‘ 
‘ture. In order to make the most 
self With too much 


but my landlady had been dead 
several years, and no one knew what had 
become of her children. Pursuing, however, 
the clue which they had obtained, Messrs. 
de Thuisy, after many fruitless excursions, 
at last found out her family in a village seve- 
ral miles from London. 

‘ Had they kept all this time the trunk of 
an emigrant, a truuk full of old papers, which 
could scarcely be deciphered?) Might they 


| 


} 


| 
} 
| 


in whose house I had lodged 1n | 
I had forgotten the name of this | 


ooo 





not have consigned to the flames such a use- | 


less heap of French manuscripts! On the 


other hand, if my name, bursting froim its | 


obscurity, hed attracted, in the London 
the notice of the children of my 
former landlady, might they not have been 
disposed to make wiat profit they could of 
those paper, 
certain value? 
‘ Nothing of the kind had happened. The 






before Chactas, the author has sometimes 
been obliged to compress time, and group 
together men who actually did not live toge. 
ther, but who succe eded’ each other during 


the course of along reign. The second yo- 
lume is occupied with the wars and intrigues 
in which the Indians and the French soldiery 
were involved; and some of the battles are 
civen with a nicety of detail more indicative 
of the surgical knowledge than of the poetical 
delicacy of the author. The third volume 
winds up the general and individual interests 
| of all the parties introduced, with much tra- 
gic strength, and amidst tie gloom of uni- 
versal woe. Qur first extract is a brilliant 
description of a supper at Ninon’s. The 
Indian was at the theatre, and, overcome by 
his recollections, by the truth of the delinea- 
tions, and by the poetry of the specchies, the 
tears streamed from his eyes, and his agita- 
tion became so violent, as to disturb the 
whole house :— 

‘<¢ When the fall of the curtain had shroud- 
ed these wonders from my sight, the youngest 
inhabitant of the next hut to ours said to me, 
‘ My dear Huron, I am delighted with thee, 
and [ wish thee to sup with me to-night, to- 
cether with him whom thou callest “thy fas 
ther..—QOnonthio took me aside, and told 
me that this elegant woman was a celebrated 
[kouessen, at whose house the real lrench 
nation assembled. Delighted with the Invi- 
tation, I replied to the Ikouessen, aListress 
of pleasure, thy lips are too lovely to receive 
a refusal: only excuse my simplicity, because 
I come from the great sOres}s. 

‘* At this moment the curtain again rose. 


lL was more astonished at the second specta- 
cle than I had been at the first, though | un- 


' derstood less of it. 


which would then acquire a | 


mi anuscripts had been preserved, the trunk | 


had not even been ope ned. <A religious 


fidelity had been shewn by an unfortunate | 


family towards a child of mistortune. I had 
committed with simplicity the 
labours of part of my life to the honesty ofa 
foreign trustee, and my treasure was restored 
to me with the same s:mplici ity. 


that [ ever met with any thing in my life 


result of the | 


which touched me more than the honesty and | 


integrity of this poor English family.’ 
“he the fourth volume of the Ilistory of 
New France, by Charlevoix, will be found 


the historical fact which serves as a ground- | 
york to the composition of the Natchez. It | 


rian, which the poet, 
made the subject of his work. The fi 
of Chactas, (the hero of Atala,) and his ad- 
ventures in France. The intention of this 
part is to contrast the manners of nations of 
hunters, fishermen, and herdsmen, with the 
manners of the most polished nations of the 
earth. Itis at oncea criticism and a pane- 
gyric on the age of Louis XLV., and a plead- 
ing between civilization and the state of na- 
illustrious 


| i the particular action related by the histo- | 
by amplifying it, has | 
rst vo-) 
|) lume contains the continuation of the history 


. . } 
poisona res oF the great ave puss ih review } 
=) bt% t } 


~ 


thio followed us. 
I know not | 


The passions which you 
call tragic are common to all nations, and 
may be comprehended by a Natchez as well 
as by a T'renchman: tears are every where 
the same, but laughter diflers according to 
times and countries. 

‘<’ When the sights were over, the Ikou- 
essen covered herself with a veil, and oblig- 
Ing me with the playfulness of love to give 
her my arm, we went down the stairs of the 
hut, along with a crowd of spect ators. (none 
The Indian knows not how 
to blush: I felt no embarrassment, and I = 

served that people sce med to applaud th 
native haughtiness of my demeanour. 

o“é We mounte da sledye, a:midst et tect- 
ing arms, blazing torches Sand shouts of s laves, 
who made the vaults ring with the pompous 
names oftheir masters. T ‘he moveable cabins 
rolled along like the car of Night: the son 
of comme rce, in the quiet retirement of his 

abode, beard the windows of his hut rattle; 
and felt the nuptial couch tremble under him. 


We reached Ha dwelling of the goddess of 


pleasure. 
* # as oad @ * x * 

‘<< The real ries quien ge recogniz- 
ed it at the first glance — was already as- 
sembled about the hearth of the Seinen 
A tone of equality, a frankness like that of 


| the savages, prevailed among the warriors.— 


* ik 


Left to myself, [ sauntered from group 
to group, charmed with what [ heard, for I 
rstood all that was said; and no one 
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manifested surprise at my foreign dress. 

6“ While [I was thus going about among | 
the throng, I perceived, in a corner, a man 
who was conv ersing with nobody, and who 
seemed to be deeply engaged. I went 
straight up to him. ‘Hunter,’ said I, ‘] 
wish thee a blue sky, plenty of game, and a 
heaver mantle. From what wilderness art 
° yu ?—for [see clearly that thou comest like 

12, from a forest. 

“The hero, who looked like one awak- 
ing, sail at me, and replied, ‘ Yes, I come 
from a forest.’ 

‘«é] was sure of it,’ I exclaimed; ‘thy 
appearance is simple, but thou art excellent. 
Is there any thing lets ga ly than the beaver, 
the nightingale, and the bee 

‘As I finished these Sie a warrior 
with a piercing eye approached us. Clap- 
ping a finger upon his lips, ‘ I would lay a 
wager,’ said he, ‘ that our two savages are de- 
lighted with one another, 

‘“ At the same time he took me by the 
arm, and drew me to another part of the hut. 
‘Shall we then leave that son of the woods 
all alone?’ said I to him. ‘Oh!’ replied 
my conductor, he is sufficient for himself: be- 
sides, he does not speak the lang guage of men, 
and only understands that of the fons, the 
lions, the swallows, and the doves®. 

‘“ We passed through the crowd: one of 
the handsomest I’renchmen I ever saw, sup- 
ported by the arms of two of his friends, ac- 
costed us. My guide said to him, ‘ Whata 
master-piece you have given us! you wit- 
nessed the transports into which it threw this 
savage.'"—* 1] confess’ replied the warrior, 
‘that [ never was more flattered by any suc- 
cess in my life.’—* And yet,’ s said one of his 
two friends, in an austere tone, ‘ you would 
have done better not to give way so much to 
the tastes of the times, and cut out you slricie, 
at the risk of destr roying r that scene which has 
ravished this Iroquois.’ 


‘The other friend of the warrior attempt- | 


ed to defend him. ‘Look at your weak 
side,’ exclaimed the first: ‘see how you have 
descended from the Misanthrope to the sack 
in which you wrap your Scapin !’—At these | 
words T was about to exclaim in my turn, 

‘Are these the men beloved of heaven, whose 
songs 1 have heard ?’—but the three friendst 
withdrew, and I again found myself alone 
with my guide. 

‘“ HTe conducted me to the other end of | 
the cabin. and made me sit down beside him 
on a silken mat. Thence surveying the 
throng, sometimes moving, at others motion- 
less, he said, *C hactas, I will acquaint thee 


with the characters of the persons whom thou | 


here beh toldest; they will give thee some 
idea of this age and of my country. * © ® 

“© Admiring the exquisite talent at deline- 
ation of my curious informant, I looked with 
interest at those men wh o display ed a charac- 
ter unknown among savages; but my com- 
panion roused me from these reflexions by 
directing m ly attention to a sort of hermit who 
Was taiking with the Ikouessen. “ He has 


Jeual A priest,” said he to me: +6 he } 1s P 
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his second profession, he is living here as a | tures established, colonies founded, a navy 
common juggler*. As for the otherzed w ar- | created. Europe half-subdued, one part of the 
rior whose feet are supported by a velvet nation driving away the other part. Such is 
cushion, he is a foreigner, who has recently | this age, an epitome of which you see in this 
come hither. His father conducted a mo- saloon ; an age which, in spite of its faults, 

will remain a model of glory—an age, the 


narch to the scaffold, and putthe crown which 
he snatched from his brow upon his own hea ad. greatness of which will uot be appreciated ull 


Richardt, wiser than Oliver, prefers repose to | people shall pretend to surpass it.” 

the agitation attending supreme autho: ‘ity ; ‘As he finished these words, my in- 

1 having’ ‘returned to the aherove station of p.2 structor left me to go and observe men else~ 

| ancestors, he esteems the glory of his father | where. Fle appeared to me not to be one of 
only inasmuch as he nuinbers it ar mong his | the least extraordinary persons of the age 

| pleasures.’ | which he had just described*, 

“¢ By Michabou !’"I exclaimed, “‘astrange |‘ “ Slaves came and summoned the guests 
| medley 1 here was only wanting a savage like | to the banquet. Tablescovered with flowers, 
myself!” My exclamation Seca a laugh | fruits, and birds, offered us their elegant riches. 
from the observer of men, who replied, “Thou | The wine was excellent, the hilarity genuine, 
hast not seen all by a great deal, my dear and the conversation as free as that of the 
Chactas; greedy as ‘thou mayst We of know- | Hlurons. The sportive Ikouesson, who had 
ledge, here is abundance to satisfy t! 1y curiosity. | allotted to me a seat at her right, rallied me, 
Those four men leaning against that alabaster | and said: ‘ Now tell me something about thy 
table are the four artists who created the won- | forests.’* * * ‘*This woman made many obser- 
ders of Versailles; one of them selected the | vations, in which, under the appearance of fri- 
columns, a second laid out the gardens, the | Volity, I discovered very grave thoughts. The 
third chiselled the statues, and a fourth paint- | reply which I had given to the sorcerers in the 
ed the picturest. | great hut was gracefully played upon: the 

‘«¢ Those others, crowded together in the | [kouessen pronounced it to be admirable; 
| 
| 








embrasure of that window, are men of science | ‘ but,’ added she, * I wish to kuow in my turn 
whom the munificence of our king has sought | What thou hast found most sensible among us, 
out even in an enemy’s country, for the pur- | As I have not talked to thee either of thy skin 
pose of loading them with favours. The let- | oF thy ears, | hope thou wilt give me a diffe- 
ters which they hold in their hands, and which | rent answer trom that which ruined thee inthe 
they are perusing with such interest, are the | opinion of our philosophers.’ , 
correspondence of various Sachems, who, | ‘eee White moss of the oaks that serves for 
though born in different countries, yet form in the conch of heroes, I replied, ‘the galley- 
Europe an illustrious republic, of which Paris | slaves and the women like thee seem to me to 
is the centre. In these letters they communi- | possess all the wisdom of the nation.® 
cate their discoveries to each other. One of) ‘‘* This declaration excited a burst of laugh- 
them has just found out the true system of | ter at the hospitable table, and the cup of 
Nature, and another hands to him by way of | kind: ness was emptied i in honour of Chactas, 
reply his calculation on infinites §.’ ‘The spirits of the Loves then seized the 
«** Not far from these foreigners thou mayst }| Conversation, and turned to too amiable a sub- 
| observe a man who is reasoning with great | ject. The remembrance of the daughter of 
| force. Itis a famous Sachein of that class | Lopez agitated the secrets of my bosom and 
which we call philosophers. Albion is his { ™ ide it heave. One of the cuests remarked 
native country ; but for some time past he has | that if the passion raises storms, age soon 
been exiled to the Batavian shores, whence he | comes on to calm them, and that we recover 
is come to pay homage to Franecel].” in a short time that tranquillity of soul which 
‘¢¢ Well,’ continued my informant, ‘ what | We posse ssed before we lost the peace of clild- 


| 
} 
|. 
| dost thou think ofour nation? Dost thou now | hood. The warriors applaude id this observa- 
| 
| 
| 








find itin extraordinary men and thingsenough ? | tion. I replied : 
‘<« According to my experience, the calm 


Prelates differing as widely in talents as in | 
principles, literar y men remarkable for the | which we enjoy after a storm 1s not like that 
contrast of their genius, clubs of wits at war | which preceded this storm : the traveller who 
has not yet started is not the traveller returned ; 
the fuel which has not yet been kindled is not 
the burnt-out fire. Innocence and reason are 
tivo trees planted at the extremities of life: 
at the foot of both, it is true, we alike find re- 
proclaimed supreme but always suspended by pose; but the tree of innocence is laden with 
royal comimand, a man sent to the galleys for | perfumes, flower- buds, and young verdure : 
a time but kept there for life, property de- the tree of reason is but an old seathed oak, 
clared inviolable but confiscated at the good | | | stripped of its foliag ze by lightning and the 
pleasure of the master, al! the citizens at liber- | winds of heaven.’ 

ty to go whithersoever the 'y will, and to si ‘yo ‘+ Thus did we chat at this entertainment. 
what they think, at the risk of bei ing appre- I have given thee a minute account of i it, for, 
hended if it so pleases the king, an [ sent to | having there seen men at the highest point of 
the gallows, in testimony of the freedom of | | civilization, I ought to delineate them to thee 
Opinions ; lastly, edifices erected, manufac- | with scrupulous fidelity. The things of soci- 
. ety and of nature, exhibited in their extreme 


} 
with each other, ladies of pleasure intriguing | 


| with monks close to the throne, courtiers dis- 
| puting the possession of their mutu: il prey, 
divided generals, magistrates at variance, ad- 

mirable ordinances but not enforced, the law 


‘* Casimir, king of Poland opposition, will furnish thee with the means 
‘+ Richard Cromwell. 
‘+ Mansard, Le Notre, Coustou, Le Brun. i ** La Bruvere. 
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error, the t venveance and its punishments may fall with 


of weighing, with the least possible 
and the evil of the two conditions. 

*“ We were reacly to leave the tables, when 
acradle decorated with flowers was brought 
to our sorceress: it contained a new-born in- 
fant from the neighbourhood, who was come, 
said the nurse, for the usual presents. The 
Ikouessen was acquainted with the parents of 
the babe; she took him in herarms, observed 
that he had a malicious look*, and promised to 
give him one day some venus-shells} to pur- 
chase necklaces}.” 

In our next we shall supply a forcible con- 
trast to this light and exquisite picture,—a 
scene wild, gloomy, and overwhelming, 
and managed with that felicitous skill in 
detail and attention to effect, of which few 
are greater masters than the author of The 
Natchez. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
&c. &c. &c. on the Adulteration of Bread 
and Biscuits. 8vo. pp. 32. Sherwood 
and Co. London, 1827. 

Tue author of this pamphlet deprecates in 
severe and just terms the abominable prac- 
tice of adulterating the most essential articles 
of our food, alleges that grievous maladies 
and sudden death are among its disastrous 
consequences, and recommends that the flour 
trade should be placed under the surveillance 
of the excise. It is much easier at all times 
to propose remedies than to carry them into 
effect, but the author at least deserves the 
thanks of society for calling public attention 
to a subject which, it would seem, from the 
parliamentary reports, has not entirely es- 
caped the notice of his Majesty’s ministers. 

—- 
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THE LAW OF LIBEL, 


Tue attention of all men is anxiously direct- 
ed towards the proceedings of the present 
Parliament. The session is likely to be a 
busy one, and attended, we earnestly hope, 
with great and beneficial results. With its 
litical measures we have nothing to do, 
and still less inclination to intermeddle with 
them. But in whatever concerns ourselves, 
or our fraternity, or the misdoings of the pe- 
riodical press, we have a clear right to ex- 
press our opinions—’tis our vocation, Hal! 
We do, then, sincerely hope that the pre- 
sent ‘gathering’ of the Commons will effect 
some great and marvellous change in our 
present absurd law of libel. There seems to 
be no difference of opinion respecting the 
necessity of this measure. All agree in stig- 
matising this one branch as the most musty, 
miserable, unjust, inconsistent, and ineffi- 
cient portion of our jurisprudence. No one 
can quarrel with a change—every one de- 
mands it, and sees its necessity. As the law 
of libel now stands, it gives the lie to every 
sound principle of liberal legislation—it is a 
law which only protects the guilty, which, in 
many cases, enables the slanderer to asperse 
and malign the honest and inoffensive with 
frequent impunity, and which too often raises 
up a bulwark to defend the offensive, that its 


‘* Voltaire. +t Money. t Books, 




















threefold inveteracy upon the innocent and 
unoffending. 

What are the particular alterations intend- 
ed in this chaos of anomalies, we know not, 
but we trust they will be bold and decisive. 
Half-and-half measures always fail of their 
effect; and it is well, if, in addition to their 
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innate futility, they do not serve to invete-| 


rate and perpetuate g greater evils than those 
they are intended to alleviate. If the b ody 
be unhealthy, it is of no avail to attempt to 
mitigate the effects of that disease ; you must 
go up to the origin and root of the evil, and 
eradicate the cause. When mortification 


seizes upon any particular member, what ser- | 


vice is it to attempt assuaging it by plaisters, 
lotions, or liniments? ~The corrupt part 
must be amputated, or the rest of the frame 
cannot be preserved from infection. ‘ If thy 
right eye offend thee—pluck it out!’ 

Upon this principle we hope to see the 
law of libel well defined, and a proper dis- 
tinction drawn between malicious slander and 
honest reprobation. While the punishment 
for the one offence ouglit to be awfully se- 
vere, protection from unmerited punishment, 
and heavy penalty, where there has been no 
real offence, but a real public good effected, 

ought to be insured to the latter. It is folly 
to say that this cannot be done—-that it is im- 
possible for the legislature to draw and define 
the limits, or fix with precision and certainty 
what shall be malicious slander, where the 
line of demarcation or of neutral crime shall 
laid, and what shall be allowed to be free 
and faircomment. It can be done, as it has 
been in many other branehes of offence—at 
least with sufficient accuracy to serve all the 
ends of justice. If our assertion is doubted, 
we will, when we find it necessary and op- 
portune, establish the soundness of our prin- 
ciples by fact, example, and proof. For the 
present, this one reason may suffice. The 
criminal law of this country, which aims at 
the greatest precision and definitiveness, has 
set itself to lay down in specific terms, which 
admit of no variation, what particular cir- 
cumstances shall constitute each particular 
offence. Of course it was known at the 
time, or if not, it was soon afterwards disco- 
vered, that in the variety of human incidents, 
and the nice and minute shades of distine- 
tion, fine as the gossamer’s web, and almost 
as imperceptible, which continually occur, it 
was impossible for the exact and circum- 
stantial conditions of law to reach all cases 
with the same certainty. In all such cases, 
the benefit of the doubt was given to the ac- 
cused. Apply this to our suggestions on 
the law of libel, or point out the impropriety 
of so doing. 

Having established this distinction, and 
defined it accurately, so as neither to be per- 
verted or eluded by cunning or artifice, we 
would at once settle the punishment, 
should await the offence of gratuitous and 
malicious slander. We consider this one of 
the most heinous offences which can be com- 
mitted. To a man of moral feeling, we - 
sider that t! 1€ loss of life, 
common robber, would be much less pail nful, 
than the loss of character by s 





itn cstiee 
loathsome aspersions, as part of the period. 
ical press, within the last few years, has been 
in the constant habit of dealing out, without 
any regard to truth, and for no other purpose 
than teat of gratifying the malice of an indi- 
vidual, the ends ofa party, or its more inor.- 
dinate and filthy love of money. 

The penalty we would propose for having 
put forth a malicious libel, should be this ;— 
suppression of the paper ‘or journal i in which 
the libel appeared, and a disability to all 
connected with it, printers, publishers, and 
proprietors, under very heavy penalties, ever 


'to conduct, print, or publish that, or any 





sion, 


other periodical, for ever after. Let n 10t this 
suggestion be scouted, because it might be in 
some cases evaded. There is no human law, 
as every man of experience knows, which is 
not subject to the same objections and im- 
perfections. If it is effective in the majority 
of cases, the end is answered as fully and 
completely as that of any other institution 
devised by the imperfect wisdom of morta- 
lity. Nor let it be said that the punishment 
is ill-proportioned to the effence. The spirit 
of human laws is not charged with vengeance 
for the crime committed ; their intention 1s 
not so much to inflict punishment upon the 
wrong doer, as to protect the innocent, by 
preventing the offender from repeating his 
misdeeds, or others from imitating his example. 
It is the want of knowing this principle, which 
leads so many into error, respec ting the me- 
thod of equ: lising the penalty to the offence, 
Now it is notoriously true, that the public 
press, of late years, has put forth libel upon 
libel, and slander upon slander, for the sole 
purpose of pandering to a vitiated public 
taste, and increasing thereby the sale of their 
publication. W hat use is it, then, to punish 
the offender by a pecuniary mulet in one or 
two thousand pounds, when he enriches himn- 
self to more than ten times that amount by 
his continued system of libel and slander? 
ile thrives and flourishes in despite of you 
and your penalties. It is his interest to libel 
still, because he gains more, much more, by 
this practise, than you can, or will, under the 
present system, take from him. The very 
offence which causes him to relinquish some 
small portion of his ill-gotten gains, causes 
him to increase them an hundredfold. Our 
remedy, then, would remedy all these crying 
sins. No man would be fool enough to take 
the bread of subsistence out of his own 
mouth, And if it be said, that the fear of 
rendering one’s self subject to so severe a 
penalty, would, in many cases, de ter the pub- 
lic press from stripping vice from its sheep's 
clothing —we allow it. But such an admis- 
be it remembered, is in exact unison 


with the whole spirit of our jurisprudence, 


which | 


by the hands of a. 


such beastly and , 


throughout every branch of which this one 
or ind prinespte prevails, that is,—better that 
ten guilty should escape, than one innocent 
man suiler. We are no enemies to the free- 
dom of the press ; we are for promoting free, 
but just comme nt and e xposure on all occa- 

ons; but when we delegate such a trust into 
ie hands, we would suspet nd a dreadful, sud- 
den, certain, and crushing peniunen over 
the ‘heads of those who dare to betray that 
trust. 
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This measure would end, in an instant, 
that crowd of pestilent publications, which 
swarm out weekly, like a cloud of locusts, 
from the purlieus of dirty alleys and insigni- 
fcant presses. We allude to those catch- 
penny works, which would be harmless, but 
fom their numbers, which make up for their 
stupidity and dullness, only by the boldness, 
grossness, and malignance of their slander, 
and which elude punishment and exposure 
merely by their litleness, Who breaks a 
butterfly upon the wheel? But they are 
pernicious, hellishly Depo Denes. he 
monly overlooked as too imconsicerable, 
The bee that settles itself upon your finger is 
brushed off without a thought, but a whole 
swarm has been known to infuriate a power- 
ful animal to madness and death. One of 
these little grovelling venomous insects, and 
one of the most dangerous, from the reckless- 
ness and unblushing affrontery of its poison- 
ous tongue, has lately gone to the dogs. 
‘There let it lie’—and the curse of all honest 
men be upon its ashes!—The cold-blooded 
cowardly ruffian, who crouches his ill-formed 
shape into some hidden hole or corner, that 
he may be enabled to spit forth his venom 
in secrecy and safeness, and uiter his damna- 
ble insinuations against the young and inno 
cent, the helpless and unprotected, without 
the danger of responsibility or retaliation, 
merely because they are gifted with talents 
too transcendant for the ken of bis grovelling 
ideas, —we demand of all, to whom the fair 
fame of a daughter, sister, cr friend, is dear, 
whether the burning brand which glowed 
upon the brow of Cain, would not be a pu- 
nishment too slight for such a monster! 





TO 
‘I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake, 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 
‘Than trust to love so false as thine.’--Moora. 





Yes, other hearts may deem thee brightest, 
And other hearts may own thy sway; 

But he who knows Low thou requitest 
Long truth, thus turns in scorn away. 

No eye of jet for me possesses 
(However brilliant it may beam,) 

One charm, that but with kindness blesses, 
Vo mar its self-created drean. 

Go, go, I scorn thy serpent smiling, 
Tiis heart is marble-cold as thine, 

But thine is seered with oft beguiling, 
While cold experience fieczes mine. 


— DE—. 





SONNET. 

Like to the forked lightning is my thought, 
scathing each tender thing whereon it lights, 
And, like the cloud, it bursts from, Iam brought 

To live as in the gloomiest of Earth’s nights. 
My bosom, like the leaving ocean, frights 

The head that rests upon it by its throws}; 
Aud this it is to dare the poct’s flights, 

To soar to heaven, yet wail o’er woildly woes. 
Oh, he who feels thus hapless, sadly knows 

Tis indescribible. It is a state 
Which speech, if from an angel’s tonguc it flows, 
Can never tell; and mine is such a fate, 
I've purified my feelings, “till I’ve grown 

Too sensitive, aud know my heart it is not 
stone. 3.D. 





——_—. 


FINE ARTS. 
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Diorama.—We gather the following in- 
formation respecting this new and fascinating 
department of the fine arts from Le Globe, 
a French philosophical and literary journal, 
of very considerable merit, and of a very 
diversified and interesting character. If the 
judgment of the reviewer be correct, and our 
own acquaintance with M. Daguére’s powers 
leave us no cause to doubt that it is so, we 
care not how soon the ‘ View of Edinburgh’ 
is transported to the Regent’s Park. 

M. Daguére, in his View of Edinburgh, 
has triumphed over the difficulties which a 
moonlight scene presents to the artist, so 
effectually, that it appears to be rather the 
work of magic than of human ingenuity. 
Further than in the present instance, it is 
impossible for illusion to be carried. Unlike 
the efforts of former artists, in this, one cannot 
describe the tint of the moonlight. It is 
neither greenish, nor bluish, nor is it white 
contrasted with black,—it is—moonlight. 
There is no necessity for seeing the moon 
itself, you feel that it is above you on your 
left, and you are firmly persuaded that the 
bright rays are streaming over your head, and 
falling upon the ruined walls in the fore- 
ground,—upon the wide meadows,—upon 
the two rocks, which, like two pedestals, 


support the houses and public edifices of 
i 


this beautiful city. 

But, even all this is nothing in comparison 
with the obstacles which M. Dagucre has 
surmounted, in displaying upon one canvass, 
the opposite effects of moonlight and fire- 
ligit. In such scenes, the one is usually 
sacrificed to the other. Ifthe picture repre- 
sent a nocturnal eruption of Vesuvius, as the 
prominent effect is to be produced from the 
fire-licht, the moon is merely placed in one 
corner, pale and powerless; on the other 
hand, when Vernet presents us with a beau- 
tiful Italian moon, glistening in the waters, 
he does not fail to kindle a fire on the shore, 
not so much for the purpose of warning the 
sailors grouped around it, as to give addi- 
tional beauty and splendour to his moon- 
shine. Olserve, too, that he will not place 
his fire in the back-ground, for the red light 
would interfere with the distance, and de- 
Stroy the perspective. In a word, when 
you are painting a fire beneath a moon-lit 
sky, you will not, if you understand your 
own interest, forget two things,—first, that 
the fire should be an object of little import- 
ance; and, secondly, that it should be in the 
fore-ground. Neither of these precautions 


; He 


have been regarded by M. Daguére. 


presents us with a fire, which is devouring. | yal A ys 
‘the conclusion of his annual course of lec- 


above two hundred houses, and, secondly, 
he has placed his fire at halfa league from the 
eye of the spectator, and yet the depth of 
distance is preserved. 

The conflagration itself, thanks to 
the life of the reality. Now a gust of wind 
beats downwards the columns of smoke, and 
for a while dims the brillianey of the flame, 
now the wind is stilled, the smoke disperses, 


- 








the houses of the new town, on the opposite 
height. The conflagration here depicted by 
M. Dagueére, broke out in the old town, on 
the night of the 15th of November, 1824. 








THE DRAMA. 
Covent Garpen Tueatre.—Miss Jarman 
played Lady Townley, in the comedy of Te 
Provoked Husband, for the first time, on 
Wednesday evening, and was well received 
by a very full house. We do not, however, 
feel called upon for very extensive praise; 
the performance was one of those with which 
we are very well pleased, in which there is 
nothing offensive, but in which we do not 
discover those vivid portraitures and original 
conceptions peculiar to the higher flights of 
genius. 





Miss Fanny Ayton, the successful English 
prima donna at the Opera-House, is a native 
of Macclesfield, and, says a provincial paper, 
affords proof that our native talent, duly cul- 
tivated, would render foreigners quite unne- 
cessary. 

A new tragedy, by Mr. Grattan, is to be 
brought out very speedily at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Dr. Crotch’s oratorio of Palestine is to be 
performed this season. The words of this 
composition were by the late lamented Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. 

It is said to be the determination of the 
present management at Drury Lane Theatre, 
never to repeat, farce, opera, or tragedy, 
that is not decidedly successful on its first 
representation, 








VARIETIES. 

A volume of Servian Popular Poetry is 
forthcoming, with some account of the lite- 
yature and language of Servia, by Mr. 
Bowring. 

Dr. Lloyd, the Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University, is to be the new Bishop 
of Oxford. 

The subjects given by the Royal Academy 
for the gold medal prizes this year are, in 
painting, ‘ The Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise ;’ in sculpture, ‘ Hercules De- 
livering Hesione;’ in architecture, ‘A Design 
for a National Gallery of Painting and Sculp- 
ture.’ 

The statue of his Majesty, by Chantry, 
now nearly finished, is to be placed in a 


| conspicuous part of the Seine, nearly op- 


posite the Pavilion at Brighton. 
Mr Turner, the professor of perspective to 
the Royal Academy, has this season omitted 


tures on that science, in consequence of the 


the , 
'artificers of the Diorama, is given with all 


and the tlame rises and sheds its red tint over | 


death of a near relation. 

M. Huerta, a young Spaniard, recently are 
rived in this country, has exhibited such ex- 
traordinary powers on the guitar, at the Ar- 
gyle Rooms, as to draw forth the unqualified 
approbation of our first musicians; indeed, 
it is said that his style is so wonderful, that 
the guitar will henceforward be considered a 
more perfect instrument than has been gene- 
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rally admitted, for he has shown thag, by | 
briltiancy of touch, its power, depth, and va. | 
riety of tons, must be universally admired. 

Who is there in E -urope'that does not recol- 
lect the devotedness of Madame Lavalette to 
her husband! This trait of conjugal heroism 
has just been engraved, in Paris, by Mr. Rey-_ 
nolds, his Majesty’ s engraver, froma painting 
by Iforace Varnet. The artist has seized the 
moment when the courageous wife is throwing 
her mantle over the prisoner. This beautiful 
engraving bears the following inscription :— 
Dedicated to Sir Robert Wilson, P. Michael 
Iiruce, Esq. and the Ilon. John Hely Hut- 
chinson, Esq. by their grateful friend, M. C, 
Hi. Comte Lavalette. 


Natural Curiositics.—Two immense ‘ly large 
smelt eels, male and female, re cently, taken | 
in Gunthorpe Gowt, in the parish of ‘Tidd | 
St. Mary, Lincolnshire, are thus described : | 
—the male weighed 314 pounds, was 194 
inches in circumference ; ; the female weighed 
28 pounds, and was 18 inches in circum- | 
ference; and each of them measurfed 
feet three inches in length. 

The splendid Cartoons, by Raphael, now 
at Hampton Court, are to be removed to a| 
chapel, designed for them by Mr. Nash, in| 
the new palace, on the foundation of a build- 
ing which was formerly a part of the library 
at ‘Buckingham Ifouse. 

A dwarf, 50 years of age, not four feet in | 
height, died in a fit of drunkenness last week 
at Liv erpool ; he formed one of a company 
who exhibited some of the varietics of the 
human species :—viz. a remarkable fat boy, 
a white-headed girl, and a dwarf woman 
only three feet high ; the latter, saysa Liver- 
pool paper, was ‘married to a tall man, and 
lived in lodgings; but the white-headed 
girl, the fat boy, the man dwarf, the master 
(a Malacca man,) the mistress, and a servant, 
all slept in the caravan ! 

Scotch Weavers.—-An unemployed weaver, | 
meeting an acquaintance, complained of the 
depressure of business and the general dis- 
tress. His friend, with great elongation of! 
visage, exclaimed, ‘Ah, Jamie, the hand of | 
Providence is in’t ; it’s a just punishment for 
our sins. "—* It may be sae, and it may not be 
sae, ‘replied Jamie, ‘1 canna say ; angina’ 
ae thing I’m sure o’, gin that be that you s 
the weavers suffer more for their sins shan 
any set of men I ken o.” 

The Corpulent.—Were not our good hu-! 
mour in proportion to our bulk, and our phi- | 
Josophical disdain for a certain class of scur- 
rulous wits in excellent cultivation, we should | 
be excessively irate at an article in the New, 
Monthly, of which the following is one of | 
the least exceptionable passages :—‘ Hume, | 
sitting on a sofa between the ladies at Paris, | 
was a spectacle more unbefitting his philo- 
sophy than he himselfthought. A philoso-_ 
her has no more business with so much fat 
than a lover. It is said of Gibbon, that 
‘when he made love to Mademoiselle Curchod, 
and went down‘on his knees, she was obliged | 
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' tinues, 
' contains another clever letter from the former, 


to the beauty of the world. 


to ring the bell for the footman to help him 
up again. It was certainly a chivalrous step 
for him to take. He could not well do more 
for her, or get into a worse scrape. It was 
his knee plus ultra, The lady and he were 
the Decline and Fall. In a proper state of 
society, in which right and wrong were bet- 
ter understood than they are now, and greater 
stress laid on the duties of health and cheer- 
fulness, corpulence would be reckoned dis- 
craceful ;"—an assertion which we take 


‘be a foul and impudent libel on all the bo- 


dies corporate, in fact, on every thing that is 
dignified, imposing, and respectable in the 
united kingdoins ! 

The Journal de Versailles announces, that 
the representauion of the Universal Deluge 


| is put off on account of the rainy weather. 


The contest between Messrs. Combe and 
Jeffery on the subject of phrenology still con- 
The Scotsman of W ednesdi: iy week 


exlubiting a spirit of liberality and good ‘wi 


/mour in ‘which the distinguished critic has, 


on this occasion, been ‘found wanting.’ 

Karly Rising. nil ‘arly rising contributes as 
surely to pe -rsonal beauty, as the dawn does 
Shape, com- 
plexion, expression, tne dignity arising from 
the sense of having performed a duty, the 
pleasure arising from cheerful blood, and 
from being prepared to give pleasure to 
others, all contribute to make the charmer 
more charming. 

David Wilkie, R. AA—Extract of a letter 
from Rome, dated 8th January, 1827 :—‘ We 
are to give Wilkie a grand dinner next week 
—the Duke of Hamilton in the chair.’ 

PS 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wr have to express our acknowledgments for the 
communications of Mr, Buckingham and Mr. Bow- 








rit 
2 is informed that we have been long acquainted 
with the particulars to which he solicits our attention, 
Should we discover that our forbearauce is misunder.. 
stood, and that impertinence grows wanton in con- 
sequence of the silence we have thought proper to 
maintain, we shall not scruple to avail ourselves of 


| the weapons with which the malevolence and indis- 


cretion of our assailants have supplied us. 

We are awaiting, with some anxiety, the promised 
communication of our friend W. W. 

* Farewell, my Harp!’ and ‘The Conquered Pirate’ 
are intended for early insertion. 

We feel the justice of our correspondent’s remon.- 
strance, but it is not in our power to remove the evil 
of which he complains, 

The Domestic Rhymer, No. 2, and the Letter of 
Peregrine pegpemening Esq. shall have early insertion. 
We shall be happy to hear from W. C. of A. O. E., 
and to make up by future attention for the auparent 

neglect occasioned by unavoidable circumstances. 

Meta is ever welcome, The last communication 
shall be made use of im the way suggested. 

‘The Excursions’ of H.'T. are of a nature too un- 
limited for our columns. He will find his papers at 
the oilice. 

May we anticipate an early supply of ‘ Olives’ from 
our friend E.? 

R. B. D. will not do for The L. C. 

Though we take credit to ourselves for some little 
celerity in the despatch of our critical affuirs, we are 
compelled occasionally to apologize to heaps of re- 
spectable (and some really fascinating) tomes, which 
lie silently reproaching us for our neglect. Such is 
our situation at this moment,—a situation by no 
means pleasant, and which ‘ necessity, and not our 
will, ordains.’ 
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Poem, 6s. 6d.—Arnauld’s Modern Jesuits, 63.—The 
Vallies, or Scenes from Secluded Life, 2 vols. 10s, 64, 
a 4 History of the United States, 2 vols. 8yq. 
1. 85.—Howard’s Select Latin Phrases, la. 64.— 
Mitchell’ s First Lines of Science, 7s. 6d.—Trewman’s 
Natural History, 2 vols.— Phillips on Indigestion, 
33. Gd. —Parliamentary Review for 1526, as. 64.— 





TO EVERY MAN IN THE KINGDOM, RICH 
AND POOR. 
This day is published, price Is. 


AKERS, MILLERS, and MIDDLF- 
MEN, EXPOSED; in a LETTER to the Right 
Honourable ROBERT PEEL, &c. &c. &e. on the 
ADULTERATION of BREAD, BISCUITS, &c. Ke, 
Humbly submitted to all the Members of Adminis. 
tration, and both Houses of Parliament. 
‘Man preys on man, inflicting pangs more dire 
Than shipwreck, pestilence, disease, or fire.’ 
London: sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


On sieaean the l4th of February, was published, 
in one vol. 8vo. price 30s. 


VALENTINE VERSES; or, 


Truth, Love, and Virtue. 
By the Rey. RICHARD COBBOLD, A.M. 
Containing two Portraits by Worthington, and illus. 





Lines of 


| trated with upwards of One Hundred Original De- 
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signs, drawn and executed by the Author. 
Printed by FE. Shalders, Ipswich; and sold by R. 
Ackermann, London, 





Shortly will be published, in one volume, 4to. 


RAVELS from INDIA to ENGLAND, 
comprehending a Visit to the BURMAN EM. 
PIRE, and a Journey through PERSIA, ASIA MI- 
NOR, EUROPEAN TURKEY, &c.; in the Years 
1825-26. Containing a Chronological Epitome of the 
Inte Military Transactionsin Ava; an Account of the 
Proceedings of the present Mission from the Supreme 
Government of India to the Conrt of Tehran—and 4 
Summary of the Causes and Events of the existing 
War between Russia ard Persia. With Sketches of 
Natural History, Manners, and Customs, and illus- 
trated with Maps and Coloured Lithographic Prints. 
By JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, EFsq., H-P. 
late H. Ms 13th Lizht Drageons, and attached to 
the Suite of Colonel Macdonaid Kinneir, K. lL. S, 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Tehran. 
London: printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co., 7, 
Leadenhall Street. 








This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo. price. #1 23. 
IR ROLAND, a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century, by Hal Willis, Student at Law, Author 

of Castle Baynard. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
The following will appear this Spring— 
Dissipation, a Tale, by the Author of Reali- 

ties, 4 vols. 

Walter the Murderer, or the Mysteries of Fl 
Dorado, by the Author of the Mysterious Monk, 
3 vols. 

Woman's Wit and Man's Wisdom, a Novel, 
by Mrs. Mosse, Author of A Father’s Love anda 
Woman's Friendship, &c. 4 vols. 

Duncan and Peggy, by Elizabeth Iielme, 
3rd edition, 3 vols. 

Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, by Anne of Swar- 
sea, 5 vols. 

Manfrone, or the One-handed Monk, by 
Mrs or 4 vols. 
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